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Motes of the Month. 


THE Conference of Archzeological Societies 
in union with the Society of Antiquaries for 
1891 will be held on July 23 and 24. The 
arrangements are not quite completed as we 
go to press, but they promise to be both 
attractive and useful. It is hoped that 
General Pitt-Rivers will draw the attention 
of the archzologists to the Ancient Monu- 
ments Preservation Act and to its extension, 
and that Mr. G. E. Fox, F.S.A., will dis- 
course on the excavation of Roman remains. 
In addition to a variety of practical ques- 
tions that will come before the congress, 
the delegates will be specially received in 
one of the archeological galleries of the 
British Museum. With an attractive pro- 
gramme of this description, the congress 
ought certainly to prove a success. The last 
association that has entered into “union” 
with the Society of Antiquaries is the Royal 
Society of Antiquaries of Ireland. 


& & 
The royal visit to Derby on May 21, when 
her Majesty laid the foundation stone of the 
new infirmary, was in every way a memorable 
success, chiefly owing to the liberality and 


other excellent qualities of the mayor. Sir 
Alfred Seale Haslam (the Antiguary begs to 
congratulate him on his knighthood) is an 
archeologist, and keenly interested in the 
history and antiquities of his county. It was 
therefore suitable, and we welcome it as a 
pleasing innovation, that the address of the 
Corporation to the Queen departed from the 
beaten path of stereotyped declarations of 
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loyalty, and gave a fairly correct historic 
retrospect of previous royal visits over a 
period of twelve hundred years, which are 
thus enumerated: “ Derby was a place of 
importance in Saxon times, as attested by 
the Venerable Bede writing in 666, and-was 
visited by King Edwin about the year 627. 
In 874 King Alfred the Great constituted it 
the Metropolis of the county, and honoured 
it with his presence. About that time his 
brave daughter Athelfleda was in command 
of the forces and defeated the Danes in 918. 
In Domesday Book Derby is described as a 
Royal Borough of Edward the Confessor, 
and privileged with a Mint. Derby was 
made a corporate town by Henry I., who 
granted a charter about the year 1100. 
This charter was renewed and enlarged by 
Henry II., and confirmed about 1327 by 
King Edward III. In the year 1217 King 
John visited Derby, and granted a most 
important charter to the town, conferring 
great powers thereupon. In 1264 King 
Henry III. and his son, Prince Edward, 
visited the town. King Edward II. about 
1322 visited the town with his army. In 
1422 King Henry VI. granted a charter to 
the town. In 1466 King Edward IV. con- 
firmed the charter. In 1483 King Richard ITI. 
also confirmed the said charter. In the year 
1553 Queen Mary granted the town a charter. 
On January 13, 1585, Mary Queen of Scots 
stayed a night in Derby. In 1624 James I. 
and Prince Charles were also a night in the 
town, and the King confirmed the Old Town 
Charters. In 1635 and 1641 King Charles I. 
visited Derby, and in 1637 that monarch 
granted it a charter, and in or about 1680-82 
King Charles II. granted the town our pre- 
sent and latest charter.” 


& & 
We say “fairly correct,” for this historic 
retrospect of royal visits might have been 
materially enlarged with regard to the visits 
to Derby of the earlier monarchs. _ It is, too, 
a little misleading to mention that Mary Queen 
of Scots stayed “‘a night ” in Derby as though 
that was her only visit. The captive Queen 
slept at Derby on February 3, 1569, as well 
as on January 13, 1575. Surely it was an 
excess of misplaced loyalty that omitted in 
an historic retrospect the most. memorable 
visit that royalty ever paid to Derby, when 
B 
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Prince Charles Edward sojourned there in 
1745. If the Queen was to be reminded of 
the sad and discreditable tale of the imprison- 
ment of Mary Queen of Scots in the time 
of Elizabeth, there could be no offence in 
naming the visit of the Prince during the 
past century. It is not generally known that 
all addresses to royalty have first to be sub- 
mitted to the Secretary of State, presumably 
for the Queen’s own perusal. As her Majesty’s 
Stuart proclivities are well known, we are 
convinced that had the address contained a 
sentence relative to the Retreat of ’45, the 
royal pen would not: have erased it, and the 
tender feelings of our friends of the order 
of the White Rose would have been spared 
a shock. 


+ ¢ 
But if the wording of the address is open 
to slightly adverse historic criticism, there 
can be nothing but commendation for the 
exquisite manner in which the address was 
written, illuminated, and embellished. It 
formed a quarto volume of ten pages of 
vellum, with beautifully-painted miniature 
drawings of All Saints’ tower, and the old 
silk mill, Derby ; of the seats at Chatsworth, 
-, Hardwick, Haddon, Bolsover, and Willersley ; 
and of views at Dovedale, Matlock, and 
Monsal Dale. The work was happily en- 
trusted to our contributor Mr. George Bailey, 
of Derby, whose antiquarian knowledge, 
artistic skill, and long experience as an il- 
luminator of the first rank were brought into 
play to render the execution of the rich 
ornamentation not only comely and tasteful, 
but to combine the arms of the borough, 
the badge of the county, and the mayoral 
insignia with happy effect, and to make the 
floral embellishments tell the tale of the 
gradual growth of the United Kingdom 
through the use and combination of the re- 
spective symbols of England, Wales, Scot- 
land, and Ireland. The mayor was subse- 
quently instructed by the Queen to pay Mr. 
Bailey the special and probably unprecedented 
compliment of congratulating him in her 
name on thework of art that he had produced. 


It is an interesting sign of progress in connec- 
tion with the study of archzology in Scot- 
land, to note that the headquarters of the 
Society of Antiquaries (Scot.) has now been 


removed from the Mound, Princes Street, 
to the New Museum in Queen Street. The 
whole of the collection of national antiquities 
has also been transplanted there, and is now 
in course of arrangement under the direction 
of Dr. J. Anderson. There are three floors 
in the new museum, namely, the ground floor, 
containing early sculptured stones and 
medizeval Scotch antiquities ; the first floor, 
which comprises the prehistoric Scotch anti- 
quities of stone and the stone ages, as well 
as Roman remains ; and the second or top 
floor, wherein are disposed the foreign anti- 
quities and anthropological specimens, and 
also the library. It will probably be finished 
in time for the meeting of the Royal Archzo- 
logical Institute at Edinburgh in the be- 
ginning of August. 


te 

The most important addition that the Society 
of Antiquaries (Scot.) has perhaps ever 
acquired has just been added to their collec- 
tion and placed in the New Museum. We 
refer to the beautiful Hunterston brooch, 
with its runic inscription, which is fully de- 
scribed in Professor Stephen’s Runic Monu- 
ments, and in Anderson’s Scotland in Early 
Christian Times. It was carried about in a 
case by Mrs. Hunterston, of Hunterston, 
near Largs, Ayrshire, wherever she went, and 
has been sold by her to the society with 
the greatest reluctance. The Hunterston 
and Jara brooches are the two finest extant 
specimens of Christian Celtic metal-work. 


Some members of the Galashiels Ramblers’ 
Club have been recently disinterring the 
foundations of a large and important broch, 
or ancient circular dwelling fort, in Selkirk- 
shire. During an expedition in the summer 
of 1890 to the well-known British fort of 
Torwoodlee, at the northern extremity of the 
Catrail, the attention of the members was 
directed to a circular ditch about 16 feet wide, 
the enclosed circle measuring 80 feet. Last 
month excavations were begun, great boulders 
were found a few inches below the grass, and 
now the whole outline of the foundations 
of a massive broch are revealed. The huge 
wall is 17 feet 6 inches in thickness, and it 
encloses an open central area, of which the 
diameter is 40 feet, the largest broch known 
in Scotland, excepting Edin’s Hall on Cock- 
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burn Law, Berwickshire, of which the wall 
varies from 15 to 20 feet, and the largest 
diameter of both walls and open space is 
92} feet. The diameter of the Torwoodlee 
one, through the walls and central space, is 
75 feet, some 5 feet more than the largest in 
the north of Scotland, and very much larger 
than the average of the 370 or so whose 
ruins are still to the fore north of the Cale- 
donian Canal—the real brochland. The 
highest portion of the exposed foundations 
of Torwoodlee broch is slightly over 3 feet. 
The highest portion of the entrance preserved 
is scarcely 3 feet in height, but, generally, 
the rest of the outlines may be taken as under 
2 feet in height. Many of the stones are 
very massive, the first 7 feet of the entrance 
passage, for example, consisting of only four 
stones in two tiers. 


+ * & 
The highest existing broch, that of Mousa, 
in the Shetlands, is 45 feet in length. The 
wall, from base to summit, contains chambers, 
tier above tier, in which the people lived. 
All brochs were similar in this respect. 
These upper chambers were reached by stone 
stairs, which began in a chamber on the 
ground floor and ascended gradually to the 
upper rooms. The lower steps of the stairs 
have been discovered in the Torwoodlee 
example. It has now been established that 
the British fort of Torwoodlee was the outer 
defence of the largest broch, save one, in 
Scotland. One point of great interest in 
connection with this newly-discovered ancient 
ruin is that the puzzling and mysterious 
Catrail has its northern termination at the 
door of the broch. ‘The presumption is that 
the builders of the broch made the ramparts 
of the fort as exterior defences of the broch, 
and were also the engineers of the Catrail, 
which is generally believed to have gone on 
uninterruptedly to the Peel Fell in North- 
umberland, somewhere about fifty miles or 
so, for some purpose or other that arche- 
ologists have not been able to determine. It 
will be curious if the Catrail be found to 
connect ruined brochs all along its course. 
The Scotsman has given a full account of 
this interesting and valuable discovery, which 
ought to direct renewed attention to these 
ancient circular forts, the remains of many 
of which are still probably only a few inches 








below the sod. There is a good summary 
of the main facts at present known with 
regard to brochis in the edition of Chambers 
Encyclopedia now being issued. 


General Pitt-Rivers has just been engaged in 
completing the excavation of Wans Dyke, 
near Shepherd’s Shore, which he commenced 
last year. The particular spot at which he 
is now excavating shows traces ofa rectangular 
earthwork in front of the Dyke, which may 
possibly mark the site of an earlier or con- 
temporary settlement. If this turns out to 
be the case, it may throw important light on 
the date of the rampart itself, which, from 
the scanty evidence found in the two cuttings 
already made, seems likely to prove to be a 
Roman or post-Roman work, as one or two 
small fragments of Samian ware were found 
at or near the old surface-level of the ground 
under the rampart. The thoroughness of 
General Pitt-Rivers’ work, as is well known, 

leaves nothing to be desired. And in addition 

to taking most careful plans, with records of 
the position of everything found, all the 

more important excavations and sections are 

reproduced by members of his staff in exact 

plaster models to scale, so that practically - 
the excavation itself is preserved for future 

study far more completely than could be 

done by plans, drawings, or descriptions 

alone. This plan the General has adopted 

in the very extensive operations which he 

has for some years past been conducting on 

the sites of the Romano-British villages at 

Woodcuts, Woodyates and Rotherley on his 

own property near Rushmore, the models, 

drawings, and very numerous finds from 

which are exhibited to the public in the 

museum he has established at Farnham. 


Mr. Michell Whitley has had the satisfaction 
of making some interesting discoveries at a 
farmstead known as Greenstreet, about a 
mile north-west from the parish church of 
Eastbourne. Foundations that were oc- 
casionally uncovered when digging for flints, 
as well as traditions, pointed to this place 
being the site of some ancient town or dwell- 
ings. Mr. Whitley has lately had the oppor- 


tunity of making excavations near Green- 
street, with the result that he found scattered 
over the surface a large number of circular 
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pits about 18 inches in diameter and about 
18 inches deep, filled with mould, oyster and 
mussel shells and some burnt corn. He also 
uncovered a pit roughly shaped like the 
letter “L,” about 15 feet long and 5 feet 
deep from the original surface to the bottom. 
This was edged around with stones set up- 
right, and which had evidently been brought 
from the Eastbourne beach. At the bottom 
of the pit was a large stone of rather irregular 
shape, which appeared to have been subject 
to the action of intense heat. The contents 
of this pit, which were of a most fragmentary 
character, consisted of portions of Samian 
and Upchurch ware, a fragment of a beauti 
fully-formed patera of a dark-gray tint, a 
spindle whorl of chalk, a large quantity of 
horse- bones, some large iron nails, burnt 
corn, charcoal, oyster-shells, a fused piece of 
copper, and a large cake of lead weighing 
nearly seven pounds. At the north-west end 
of the pit were semicircular hollows, which 
also bore traces of intense heat. Another 
pit, a short distance off, was roughly shaped 
like a grave, and was about 6 feet long, 3 feet 
wide and 4 feet deep. In this pit were found 
a fragment of Roman glass, some Upchurch 
ware, a fragment of iron, fragments of wood, 
some long coffin-nails with large heads, and 
a quantity of horse and ox bones, and oyster, 
mussel and limpet shells. Mr. Michell 
Whitley thinks the pits were either refuse- 
pits attached to a large villa, or more probably 
a spot for interments, the corpse interred in 
the large pit having evidently been burnt on 
the large central stone, and that buried in 
the smaller pit having been enclosed in a 
wooden coffin and not burnt. It is hoped 
that further excavations, which it is expected 
will be made in the autumn, when the corn 
is off the land, will result in the discovery of 
a Roman villa at or near this spot. 


te 
We are glad to learn that a project for pre- 
senting the new Archbishop of the northern 
province with a crosier or pastoral staff met 
with such general and widespread support as 
to make the matter an assured success when- 
ever it may seem ecclesiastically expedient 
to pursue it. It says not a little for the 
mischief done by popular but erroneous 
handbooks of ecclesiology to find that the 
blunder of confusing a crosier and a cross 





still clings to the minds of several of the 
dignitaries of the Church. We had thought 
that this had all been cleared up in connec- 
tion with the translation of Archbishop 
Benson. Let it be again briedy stated that 
a pastoral staff and a crosier are equivalent 
terms, and equally appertain to archbishops 
and bishops. An archiepiscopal cross is a 
distinct symbol, and should never be con- 
fused with the crosier. It would be well if 
the committee, responsible for the eventual 
execution of this gift, would remember that 
a crosier ought to be made light enough for 
the Archbishop himself to carry it ; the cross, 
which ought certainly to form part of the 
same presentation, could be made somewhat 
heavier, since it would always be borne by 
the “cross-bearer.” 


&¢ & 
‘Taddington, a chapelry of the old mother 
church of Bakewell, Derbyshire, possesses 
an interesting church dedicated to St. Michael. 
At the time (1876) when that volume of 
Notes on the Churches of Derbyshire was 
written, which deals with the hundred of the 
High Peak, the church of Taddington was 
in the most scandalous condition of dirt, 
neglect, and decay. Since that date the 
state of things has been materially improved, 
but much remains to be done. A generous 
and anonymous gift of £1,000 towards the 
repair of the fabric has brought about a 
proposition for its general restoration. This 
will have to be undertaken with much circum- 
spection, but as it is in the rural deanery of 
Rev. Canon Andrew, of Tideswell, who is 
the most capable and reverent of church 
restorers in the Midlands, and who has 
treated his own princely fabric with con- 
summate skill, we have much hope that no 
mischief will be done. At all events we 
trust that the chancel will not be ruined for 
the sake of a ‘‘ box of whistles.” Since our 
last issue there have been some pregnant re- 
marks in an influential Churchpaper (Church 
Times, June 5) on the overorganing of 
village churches. “It is piteous,” says the 
writer, “to witness the havoc wrought in 
many ancient chancels by the barbarous 
orifices made in their venerable walls for 
organ chambers.” A curious, and surely- 
mistaken rumour reaches us that in the case 
of the restoration of Taddington church, the 
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Bishop of Southwell proposes to waive any 
application for a “ faculty ” for the repair and 
alteration of this building. According to 
advice that we have received (and the advice 
proceeds from a diocesan Chancellor), a 
bishop has no power thus to suspend the 
operation of his own court, which provides 
for a wholesome publicity being given to 
proposed tamperings with historic edifices. 


With regard to the fine but much mutilated 
church of St. Werburgh, Spondon, Derby- 
shire, to which we referred last month, our 
readers will be gratified to learn that Mr. 
J. Oldrid Scott, F.S.A., has now altered the 
plans by which it was proposed to shift the 
founders’ recess from the north side of the 
chancel, and there is some hopes that the 
chancel will be suffered to remain without any 
organ or vestry excrescence on either side. 


It is pleasant to notice the increased sensitive- 
ness of the English mind to the removal of 
monuments, and to the general dangers of 
church ‘‘restoration.” The local papers 
have recently contained much correspondence 
with regard to the removal of mural tablets 
and monumental stones in the chancel of 
St. Martin’s, Colchester. We know nothing 
further of the subject than can be gleaned 
from these published letters, but from them 
we gather that there certainly has been un- 
necessary interference and alteration. 


A correspondent, whom we can entirely trust, 
draws our attention to a disgraceful state of 
things with regard to Norton-juxta-Cannock 
church, which was rebuilt a year or two ago. 
Two of the old Fowke monuments were then 
taken from the church and have never been 
replaced. They are now lying at Longton 
in the shop of a stonemason of the name of 
Evans. Surely some steps should be taken 
to have these good old marble monuments, 
both of them given in Shaw’s Staffordshire, 
replaced ere they be broken up. We venture 
to commend this subject to the attention of 
the Bishop of Lichfield before he leaves the 
Midlands for the northern province. The 
Archbishop-designate of York, among his 
other excellent qualifications for the primacy, 
possesses the somewhat rare episcopal virtue 
of being a reverent antiquary. May he prove 





more than a match for his irreverent Chan- 
cellor ! 


The correspondence that went on last month 
in a chemists’ trade-journal with regard to 
“ dragon’s blood” is of much interest to folk- 
lorists as showing the survival in our midst, 
even in towns, of a good deal of belief in 
witchcraft. One correspondent says: “ For 
nearly sixty years I have sold dragon’s blood, 
mostly to girls, who, jealous, sought to win 
back waning affections by burning it, and 
using certain words of incantation. I know 
a druggist who makes large sales of it in the 
winter time.” A Cambridge chemist writes : 
“T have frequently asked customers, who are 
generally young girls, for what purpose the 
dragon’s blood was required, and found in a 
few cases that it was for staining wood or 
colouring furniture or French polish; but 
generally it was for burning, when it acted 
as a charm to keep their sweethearts’ love 
true to them, or when far away to bring them 
home again. One lass told me that her young 
man was a sailor, and as he had been away 
for some time she wanted to see him, so was 
going to sprinkle some dragon’s blood on 
red-hot coals, as that would be sure to bring 
him home.” Another chemist from North 
Shields writes: “I have had great difficulty 
in finding out for what it was used. It was 
not for medicine, but for a kind of witch- 
craft. The women burn it upon a bright 
fire while wishing for their affection to be 
returned by someone of the opposite sex ; 
also where women have quarrelled with their 
husbands and desire to be friends again ; 
girls who have fallen out with their young 
men and want to win them back again, as 
well as. young women wanting sweethearts. 
I am convinced that its largest use is in this 
kind of witchcraft.” 


e ¢ # . 
The Roman Catholics of the United States 
have recently established an “ American 
Catholic Historical Society.” It is supported 
by archbishops, bishops, and many eccle- 
siastics. (The membership is, we believe, 


already large, and the foundation of a good 
historical library is laid. The society has 
already 6,000 volumes on its shelves. In 
many of the Southern States the Gospel was 
first preached by Roman Catholic Mission- 
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aries. The history of their early struggles 
is but little known. If this young society 
succeeds in recovering the early missionary 
annals of Florida, Louisiana, California and 
New Mexico, it will have done a good work. 


Excavations which are being made for the 
reconstruction of the Chapter House of 
Durham Cathedral in memory of the late 
Bishop Lightfoot have brought to light con- 
siderable portions of three crosses of the 
Saxon period, the sculpture on which has 
suffered scarcely any deterioration from the 
lapse of time. Rev. Canon Greenwood 
writes to us that it is expected that the 
missing parts, or at all events other frag- 
ments, may yet be recovered. He will 
shortly describe them fully to the Society 
of Antiquaries. 


Lieut.-Colonel C. I. Strong contributes an 
interesting article to the parish magazine of 
Longthorpe, near Peterborough. He states, 
on the authority of Mr. J. T. Irvine, that 
the stone shaft of the parish cross in a cottage 
garden at Longthorpe is distinctly Saxon, and 
from the marks of iron insertions upon it, it 
was doubtless for some time used in connec- 
tion with the parish whipping-post and stocks. 


The question of the Dumfriesshire County 
Council seal was brought up lately on a 
strong motion by a councillor denouncing its 
heraldry, its history, and the spelling of its 
legend. The lettering was as follows: 
Sigillum Concillit Vice Comitaius de Dumfries. 
The immediate result of the tabling of the 
motion was the redespatch of the seal to the 
engraver to take the superfluous / out of the 
second word. The motion was, by consent 
of the proposer, delayed till next meeting of 
the Council, so that perhaps by that time the 
general purposes committee may have detected 
solecism number two, which no reader of the 
Antiquary versed in legal Latin will haye 
much difficulty in detecting. The convener 
of the county, Colonel Walker, referring to 
the unnecessary supply of 7’s in the second 
word, said that an error in spelling was a 
scandal to the Council. The remark deserves 
hearty echo, and needs extension to the 
sigillary monstrosity as a whole. It is to be 
hoped that the discussion to take place at the 








next meeting of the Council will awaken the 
needed public interest in the question. It 
cannot fail to condemn the concoction beyond 
hope of recovery. Four or five of the chief 
counties in Scotland have had new arms 
granted and registered by the Lyon King in 
due manner. Several others had already 
arms of old standing, and did not need 
to register anew. But Dumfries, attaining 
by the wrongheadedness of a sub-committee 
a very bad eminence indeed, stands alone 
in Scotland in defying heraldry, history, spell- 
ing, the Lyon Office, and common sense all 
in one fell swoop. However, the plain speak- 
ing of Colonel Walker augurs well for an 
ultimate reform rather more drastic than the 
partial rectification of the blundering legend. 


Most of the cuttings in the Antonine vallum, 
made by the Glasgow Archzeological Society, 
are being or have already been closed. The 
curiosity of some visitors who are not anti- 
quaries is apt to manifest itself in modes 
objected to by both archeologists and pro- 
prietors. Two fine stone cones, for example, 
in the outer wall at Roughcastle, were ruth- 
lessly torn down by vandal hands. It is a 
pity that ignorance has not at least the sense 
to keep its fingers up. New cuttings are to 
be made elsewhere, and probably some of 
the old ones will be reopened for the Arche- 
ological Institute in August. 


¢ & 
The old font of Stanwix Church has, within 
the last few days, been placed in the museum 
at Carlisle. That church was burnt and 
rebuilt about fifty years ago, when the old. 
font was discarded, and lost sight of. It now 
turns out that one of the churchwardens 
carried it off to his garden, and utilized it as 
a flower-pot; there it remained until quite 
recently, when Mr. E. J. Parker spied it and 
instituted inquiries, which resulted in the dis- 
covery of the “oldest inhabitant,” who recol- 
lected it, and had seen it in all its changes. 
It is a small, plain octagon with the date 
of 1417 in Arabic figures graven on it. 
Bishop Nicholson in 1702 described it as 
“base,” and it certainly is so: and so low 
that ‘*’tis troblesome for the minister to stoop 
to it.” If the authorities of Stanwix Church 
would guarantee the safe custody of the relic, 
it would probably be restored to them. 
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The incumbent of Waterthwaite in West 
Cumberland died recently, and his effects 
were sold by auction; among them were 
three cups —silver plated on copper — of 
secular pattern, and of no particular intrinsic 
value ; but they were the goods of the church, 
and were discarded some twenty years ago in 
favour of a modern set, since which time 
they have lain in a cupboard in the rectory. 
The purchaser, a farmer of the vicinity, defies 
both rural dean and bishop, and declines to 
restore the cups. There is no doubt that 
it is the duty of the churchwardens, as 
custodians of the goods of the church, to take 
legal proceedings for their recovery, in which 
they should succeed, as a sale by auction 
can hardly be market overt for church goods. 
If the opportunity presented itself, they 
should seize the cups. 


The communion-cup belonging to Ireby, in 
Cumberland, was illegally given away by the 
churchwardens in 1848. It has recently been 
offered for sale to the Society of Antiquaries, 
whose executive committee called the attention 
of Chancellor Ferguson thereto. Negotia- 
tions are now on foot, which may result in 
its restoration to Ireby, and, pending them, 
discussion had better be dropped. 


ke 
The Dean and Chapter of Carlisle recently 
pulled down two houses on the west side of 
Castle Street with the avowed intention of 
opening out the view of the glorious east 
window of the cathedral church from Castle 
Street. On the site they have, however, 
erected, under the advice of Sir Arthur Blom- 
field, two enormous stone gate-posts, 10 feet 
high, with pyramidal heads (“ skittle-posts,” 
a waggish antiquary recently called them— 
and “ skittle-posts ” they are). Toa spectator 
approaching from Castle Street, as all strangers 
and most natives do, the northern “ skittle- 
post” appears in front of the east window, 
spoiling the view thereof completely by its 
ungainly intrusion. The posts were probably 
designed in the architect’s office in London, 
and their local background left out of con- 
sideration. 
te 


A very handsome pair of brass spurs was 
purchased recently in Carlisle from a stall for 
sale of old metal. They resemble eagles ; 





the birds’ necks form the necks of the spurs, 
and their beaks hold the rowels. The breast 
and wings embrace the boot heels. They are 
of bold and effective design, plumage well 
rendered, and the engraving deep cut; it is 
conjectured that they belonged to the French 
Imperial Guard of the time of Waterloo. 
Does anyone know ? 
+ 

The number of interments discovered at 
Southover, Lewes, to which we referred in 
our June “Notes,” now amounts to eight. 
The seventh skeleton was exhumed in the 
absence of any member of the Sussex 
Archeological Society. The only relic 
found with the bones was a piece of iron 
about 10 inches long, and so corroded as 
to render it impossible to say whether it 
was originally a spear or a long knife. The 
eighth skeleton was found to the south-east of 
the house, lying east and west. The body 
had evidently been interred with the right 
arm lying parallel with it, but the left fore- 
arm was inclined across the breast. Near 
the spot where the hand would have rested 
was found a knife with tang. This, the only 
relic, was much corroded. Thanks to Mr. 
Aubrey Hillman, the knife is placed, with 
the previous finds, in the Lewes Museum. 


SGrSR 


Qotes of the Wonth (foreign). 


——_ 





In Todi, the ancient Tuder in Umbria 
(Regione VI.), excavations have been re- 
sumed in the portion of the necropolis, 
near the contrada called eschiera, where 
in 1886 was found the tomb containing a rich 
collection of gold grave-goods, which are now 
exhibited in the Museo Nationale at the Villa 
Giulia outside the Porta del Popolo. Nine 
fresh tombs have been discovered during 
last March, most of which are referred to 
the period between the third and second 
centuries B.c. The grave-goods now dis- 
covered consist of gold collars, earrings, 
finger -rings with scarabeei and dractee of 
gold, with the usual ornamental motive of 
sea-waves anddolphins. There were remains 
of a bronze casket, and mirrors with the usual 
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winged genii, and ‘hymiateria where doves 
rest upon the dish which a designing fox is 
eyeing jealously, while a squirrel is seen 
climbing on a bough. 

* * * 
In the territory of Amelia the remains of 
an inscription of the Augustan age has been 
discovered, in which mention is made of 
some military titles ; near Penna in Teverina 
an inscribed sepulchral cippus has been found, 
terminating in a cipher, which probably 
represents by initial letters the name of the 
deceased. 

* * * 
In Rome a Christian cemetery stone has 
come to light in the oratory of St. Francis of 
Paula, and ruins of ancient buildings in the 
former garden of the Capuchins. Nine in- 
scriptions of the Augustan boundary on the 
banks of the Tiber have been found in the 
Prati di Castello; marble fragments and 
bricks with makers’ marks in the area of the 
Policlinico ; several fresh tombs of the great 
necropolis, with the remains of grave-goods, 
near the Porta Salaria; and also various in- 
scriptions, with a rare potter’s stamp, in 
digging the foundations of the portico of St. 
Paul on the Ostian Road. 

x * % 
Near the spot, where the stones recording 
the secular games were found a short time 
ago, viz., on the left bank of the Tiber, near 
the new bridge of Victor Emmanuel, various 
pieces of a marble slab, presenting a fragment 
of inscription in honour of Agrippa Postumus, 
have come to light—the first record of him 
the soil of Rome has so far yielded. 

x % 
Numerous epigraphical discoveries came to 
light near Aquila, viz., in the territory of the 
ancient Amiternum (Regione IV.) The 
most remarkable of these discoveries consists 
of a most important remnant of inscribed 
stone containing the various measures for 
the construction of an aqueduct, probably 
the aqueduct of Amiternum itself. A fictile 
antefix, representing a winged woman with 
two panthers like that of the two temples of 
Alatri and Luni (of debased style, however, 
probably of the second century B.c.) has been 
found in another Sabine village near Aquila. 

* * * 
Near the new quarter of Monte Testaccio, 
which bore the full brunt of the recent 


powder explosion, a headless and armless 
statue has been found, about half the natural 
size, representing a man clothed in the tunic 
called exomis, open at the right side, 
and in the act of stepping forward. Near 
the right leg is the trunk of a tree which 
served as support. Portion of a large 
sarcophagus was also found, of which remains 
the head of a barbed man (front view) of the 
third century, with traces of a mantle cover- 
ing the back of the neck. 


cs * * 

In lowering the road between the Salarian 
and Pincian gates a smooth travertine ossuary, 
in shape like a mortar vessel, has been dis- 
interred, with round pointed lid; also a 
Bacchic woman’s mask in terracotta of fine 
style. It has the mouth open, and the eyes 
pierced ; the hair, adorned with ivy-berries, 
is held by a broad ribbon and hangs over. 
the neck. A Silenus head, of good style, 
has the ears of a wild beast, and is crowned 
with ivy-leaves and berries. A lamp of red 
clay, round, and of excellent make, has on 
the upper surface four stags in full course. 


* * 

Herr Wilpert has discovered and copied, in 
the catacombs of SS. Peter and Marcellinus, 
near the Lateran Gate, some wall paintings, 
which may be of the middle of the third 
century. Amongst them is a representation 
of the Annunciation, which, if rightly inter- 
preted, is now found for the first time in the 
Roman catacombs. Perhaps, however, this 
is only the woman touching the hem of our 
Lord’s garment—a subject almost as rare on 
painted walls, though common on sarcophagi, 
as Herr Wilpert is reported recently in Rome 
to have expounded this subject as found by 
him in two other churches. 


* * a 
Amongst the objects placed in the Cathedral 
Museum at Florence, the establishment of 
which was announced by us last month, are 
the elaborately-painted singing-galleries of 


Donatello and Luca della Robbia, the 
famous silver altar of St. John, some book 
covers, which are splendid specimens of 
Byzantine art, carved woodwork, various 
basreliefs, ancient stained glass, silk stuff, 
embroideries, etc. 


* * * 
In the church of the Holy Trinity at Florence, 
which is being restored, some old frescoes 
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have been discovered under whitewash on 
the walls of the transept. The famous 
cloister of San Giovanni Battista dello 
Scalzo, where can be seen the chiaroscuri of 
Andrea del Sarto, situated in the Via Cavour, 
not far from the church of San Marco, has 
been opened by order of the Ministry. 

*« x * 
At Lombarda, in the island of Curzola 
(Dalmatia), where, in the beginning of this 
year, some tombs were discovered covered 
with slabs of stone, without any inscription, 
have now been found two oinochoa, very 
large and well preserved, decorated with a 
yellow ornament on black ground. 

* * * 
At Salona, where various archzological dis- 
coveries have taken place lately, a fine marble 
sarcophagus came to light early in the spring, 
having its front sculptured in reliefs repre- 
senting two winged geni? bearing a round 
disc, upon which are written the names of 
two married persons, Valerius Dinens and 
Attia Valeria. The cover is in the form: 
of a saddle-back roof, with acroteria at the 
angles, upon which are represented geniz 
and amorini. Within were found two 
skeletons and many grave-goods, consisting 
of three gold collars adorned with pearls and 
beads of vitreous paste, two gold earrings 
having set around them six pearls, a very 
small gold ring set with an opal stone, an 
amber hairpin, and one of ivory, and lastly, 
twenty-five ivory buttons, which seem to 
have been used as éessere lusoria. 

4 * * 
The official gazette of the Greek Govern- 
ment has now published the decree, approved 
by the Chamber of Deputies, relative to the 
excavations of the French Government at 
Delphi. It is now left to the School at 
Athens to determine when they shall begin 
to work. 


* * * 
Near the gas-works at Athens (close to the 
Keramicos) the splendid statue of a woman 
has been found of Graeco-Roman style, but 
in fine preservation. The Athenian Archzo- 
logical Society is busy excavating here on 
the roadto the Pirzeus, and has already been re- 
warded by finding many tombs and sculptured 
life-size figures, funereal deposits of various 
kinds, and a large Aydria placed in a tomb 


underground where a skeleton was found at 
the same time almost entire. 


3K cd bs 

The tombs now brought to light can be 
classed in three several strata, of which the 
lowest and most ancient seems to belong to 
the seventh century B.c., while the other two 
above may be of the fifth and fourth. In 
the lowest layers many vase fragments were 
gathered, especially /ecy¢h7, and four enormous 
amphore as high as a man, but they are all 
broken to pieces; also some ivory jfigurini 
in the form of dolls representing naked 
women, two statuettes of lions, etc. In the 
higher layers were taken up an immense 
number of shattered vases of various shapes, 
having both red and black figures, and some 
gold objects. In these excavations the 
German School is also taking part. 


* * aK 
The Russian Imperial Archzological Society 
will send an expedition into Abyssinia during 
the summer, in order to report and make 
investigations on the antiquities of that 
country. 

* ae x 
The Italian Government is continuing its 
excavations at Falerii, and as we go to press 
news comes of archzological discoveries at 
Selinunte in Sicily of which we await details. 


Mn Prehistoric Dtter and 
Beaver Craps. 
By Rosert Munro, M.A., M.D. 


i 


4\N my recently-published work on the 
Lake-Dwellings of Europe (pp. 179- 
184) I directed attention to not 
fewer than nine remarkable wooden 
objects found in peat-bogs in various parts 
of Europe, all of which were so similarly and 
ingeniously constructed as to leave no doubt 
that they were intended for some definite 
mechanical purpose. The very extravagance 





_of some of the conjectures offered as to what 


this purpose was gave the history of their 
respective discoveries a somewhat amusing 
character, which must not, however, be 
allowed to dwarf their real archzological 
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value. Of these objects the first recorded 
(1859) was found at Coolnaman, county 
Derry, Ireland; three were from as many 
different localities in North Germany (1873- 
1879) ; two were associated with the débris 
of the celebrated pile-dwelling in Laibach 
Moor(investigated 1875-1877); and threewere 
found (1889) while excavating peat in a small 
valley opening into Lake Fimon, near Vicenza, 
also the site of a well-known lake-dwelling. 
A few days after the publication of the above- 
named work I ascertained from the description 
and illustration of an unknown wooden im- 
plement in the Archeologia Cambrensis 
(vol. x., fourth series pp. 4 and 188), to 
which my attention had been directed by 
Mr. Romilly Allen, that it was another example 
of the same class of objects. It appears to 
have been disinterred by a peat-cutter in the 
year 1875 in the parish of Caio, Cardigan- 
shire, and is, I understand, still preserved 
at St. David’s College, Lampeter. This 
addition to the number of these mysterious 
objects, together with the deepening interest 
attached to them on the Continent, induced 
me to read a paper on the subject at the 
Society of Antiquaries of Scotland (January 
12, 1891), in which I took the opportunity 
of relating the circumstances which led to 
their correlation, and of showing conclusively 


that they all belonged to one specific group, 
notwithstanding some marked difference in 


structure. My principal object, however, 
was to give wider publicity to the facts already 
known, in the hope of eliciting from archzo- 
logists some further information which might 
help to solve the highly controversial problem 
as to their intended function. Accordingly, 
I got a few copies of my paper printed in 
advance (the Proceedings of the society 
not being published till the close of the 
year), and distributed them among some 
of my archeological friends throughout 
Europe. In response to this appeal I received 
a communication from the Rev. Canon 
Grainger, D.D., of Broughshane, Ireland, 
in which he expressed a belief that he 
had in his collection an object similar to 
those which I had just described and 
illustrated in my pamphlet. From a sketch 
of this new find so opportunely come to 
light, I at once saw that Dr. Grainger’s 
opinion was correct, and lost no time in 





accepting his invitation to come and inspect 
it. Dr. Grainger’s proverbial hospitality and 
kindness were not new to me, as this was 
the third time the antiquarian treasures of 
his great collection brought me to that part 
of Ireland, so, on this score, it goes as a 
matter of course that my journey was made 
pleasant. Nor was it less satisfactory from 
an archeological point of view, as the hitherto 
neglected machine turned out to be in some 
respects the most important that had yet 
come to notice, because it presents some 
novel features which hardly leave any doubt 
that it was a trap—the method and apparatus 
by which it was worked being clearly 
indicated. 

In noticing my pamphlet in a recent issue 
of the Antiguary, the writer falls into a slight 
error in representing me as an exponent of the 
beaver-trap theory exclusively. My opinion 
all along has been that they were traps which, 
by varying the bait, could be used to catch 
both the offer and deaver. The opinion that 
they were ofter-traps was first started in North 
Germany, and this is the view which still 
holds the field in that quarter. The late Dr. 
Deschmann grounded his opinion that the 
two examples found in Laibach Moor were - 
beaver - traps on the remarkable fact that 
among the osseous remains from the lake- 
dwellings with which they were associated 
no less than 140 individual beavers were 
represented, whereas not a single bone of 
the otter was found. The beaver has not, 
I believe, been identified among the remains 
of the extinct fauna of Ireland, and con- 
sequently it would be a misnomer to call 
these machines Jeaver-traps in that country. 
Otters are, however, though sparsely, still 
extant both in Ireland and various parts of 
Great Britain ; but according to some of the 
historical records they must have been 
formerly very much more numerous. It 
was only after becoming conversant with the 
structural details and supposed function of 
those from Germany and Laibach that Dr. 
Meschinelli formulated the theory that the 
Fontega examples might have been used as 
traps for catching wild birds. 

That now brought to light in Ireland was 
procured some five years ago by Dr. Grainger 
from a local pedlar, who stated that he had 
found it at aneighbouring farm. He thought 
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it was an offer, 7.¢., an implement used by 
anglers for fishing. But it has no resemblance 
whatever to this well-known implement. It is 
therefore curious to find this name associated 
with an implement which turns out to have 
been a real trap for catching the otter itself. 
Like all others of its kind hitherto known, 
this trap is made of oak (see accompanying 
sketch). Its dimensions are as follows: 
Length 2 feet 7 inches, width in centre 
8 inches, tapering to 4 inches at the ex- 
tremities, and thickness about 3 inches. The 
central aperture measures 11} inches long, 
by 4 inches broad. On its upper surface 
there is a rectangular cut at both ends of 
the aperture about an inch in breadth and of 
the same depth as the lateral groove in which 
the posterior edge or hinge of the valve 
rotated. On its under side the aperture was 
slightly levelled outwards precisely like the 
“antique wooden implement from Coolna- 





strength and elasticity of the bow, and con- 
sequently would cause the valve to close with 
a bang whenever by any means the opening 
force were suddenly removed. 

The general outcome of the whole dis- 
cussion on these curious remains points con- 
clusively to the fact that they were really 
traps, and according to this view the only 
animals which could satisfy all the conditions 
involved are the offer and Jeaver. Dr. 
Meschinelli, in the course of a recent 
correspondence, asks why I restrict their 
function to such amphibious animals as could 
insert their head from below upwards. He 
suggests that as traps they would be equally 
effectual if an animal—say a wild duck-— 
would insert its head from above ; and from 
this point of view he compares them to the 
ordinary spring-traps of the present day. 

Looking at these objects as a whole, we 
see that they can be readily arranged into 





eS 
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man” (see Fig. 47b, Zake-Dwellings of Europe). 
The transverse bars which crossed the ter- 
minal hollows a few inches from the extremities 
of the machine are in Dr. Grainger’s example 
still 7 stfu, and underneath one of them 
there was a portion of stick which appeared 
to have moved backwards and forwards, as 
the underside of each bar is worn nearly half 
through. It then became evident that this 
was part of a bow which extended from the 
extreme ends of the terminal hollows and 
lay over the valve, but under the transverse 
bars. Before the valve could be opened this 
rod or bow had to be forced upwards and 
backwards in proportion to the extent to 
which the valve was opened. The bending 
of the bow caused its ends to slip nearer 
the centre, and so caused the friction-marks 
on the under side of the transverse rods. 
The pressure thus operating from above 
downwards, would be in proportion to the 
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two classes, according as they have one or 
two valves, and it is remarkable that the 
geographical area of the former is confined 
to the British Isles. I do not think, how- 
ever, that the differential character of this 
classification is of much consequence. The 
apparent complexity of the bivalvular 
machines is simply due to a reduplication 
of the structural elements of the univalvular 
ones. Each valve is characterized by a 
series of appurtenances so_ ingeniously 
arranged as to make it highly probable that 
their combination, whether in the simple or 
compound form, was the product of one 
original or central invention. The technical 
skill displayed in the construction of both 
classes is, however, precisely the same, 
though it may be that the bivalvular was a 
later and more effective instrument—a sort 
of advanced evolutionary stage of the other 
and simpler form. 
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Motes on Archxology in Jpro- 
vincial Wuseums. 
By Rev. E. MAULE COLE, M.A., F.G.S. 
ae 
No. III].—DRIFFIELD. 


SHE museum at Driffield is private 

i} property; it cannot therefore be 

properly called the Driffield 

Museum, though some day, in the 

not too distant future, it is to be hoped that the 

public spirit of the inhabitants will be suffici- 

ently roused to realize the unique treasure in 

their midst, and to purchase the building and 

its contents for the glory and good of the 
town. 

It consists of two main divisions, geo- 
logical and archeological ; but, unlike nine- 
tenths of other museums, it is essentially 
local. The tendency of modern science is 
to be specific, and here the idea is carried out 
to perfection. Probably nowhere else has a 


finer collection of fossils and prehistoric re- 
mains, from a limited area, been brought 
together and systematically arranged, than in 
the museum under review. 

The chalk of Yorkshire was at one time 
supposed to be comparatively unfossiliferous, 


its hardness contrasting unfavourably with 
the chalk of the South of England, and 
rendering the extraction of fossil remains a 
difficult matter ; but Mr. J. R. Mortimer, the 
founder of the museum, has succeeded in 
collecting and cataloguing a series of York- 
shire chalk fossils, three-fourths of which, 
according to Sir Charles Strickland, Bart., a 
keen geologist and no mean authority, are 
absolutely unique. 

It is not, however, with the geological 
department that we have to deal, but with 
the archzeological ; and here we are brought 
face to face with a collection which can only 
be matched with that in the British Museum ; 
bearing in mind that the British Museum 
gathers from all sources, whereas this is enly 
the product of a /imited area. Considering 
its essentially local character, it should be 
preserved intact in the principal town of the 
district, or at all events in the district. Truly, 
Driffield is only on the easternmost verge of 
the area in question, which extends thence 





to the north-west boundary of the Wolds at 
Aldro; but there is no place to dispute its 
supremacy and accessibility, and it would be 
a serious loss to science, and to the syste- 
matic study of prehistoric remains, if the 
contents of the tumuli were to be dispersed 
and distributed amongst half a dozen 
museums. 

To others than Yorkshiremen in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood, the names of obscure 
places where the flint axes and knives, the 
stone hammers and others implements, were 
found, would be almost unintelligible ; but 
here the place-name affixed to the celts, etc., 
gives additional interest and excites even a 
kind of pride that this farm or that village 
has yielded such and such remains. 

The building itself, designed by Mr. 
Mortimer, is admirably adapted for its pur- 
pose, there being no dark corners anywhere. 
It consists of a lofty hall, about 50 feet long 
by 28 feet wide, with a separate working- 
room attached at the end opposite the main 
entrance. Shallow cases, about 9 feet high, 
occupy the walls, and are filled with the 
geological specimens ; above them are five 
lights on each side, forming a sort of clere- 
story ; over the lights is a gallery, with wall- 
cases and projecting cases, 20 inches wide. 
Here is stored the archzologica] department. 
The main light is derived from the roof, 
which for a large portion consists of glass. 

Attached to one of the beams is an 
enormous physical map of the Wolds, based 
on the six-inch Ordnance Survey, showing at 
a glance the ramifications of the dales, which 
form such an interesting feature in Wold 
scenery—scenery, be it said, unknown to the 
vast majority of outsiders, but having a 
picturesqueness of its own which will well 
repay more than a casual visit. In the 
gallery are two maps, on spring rollers, of 
the six-inch Ordnance Survey, which contain 
the area from which Mr. Mortimer has drawn 
together his superb collection. The extent 
of country explored is about 15 miles long 
by 8 miles broad, Fimber, his native place, 
and home till recently, occupying nearly the 
centre. These maps are an important and 
valuable guide to the study of the cases ; 
for on them is marked by a coloured ring, 
the size of a threepenny piece, the exact 
position of every tumulus opened. Each 
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tumulus has its own number, which corre- 
sponds with the number attached to the 
various articles discovered. Moreover, the 
tumuli, as marked on the map, are arranged 
in groups, forming sixteen subdistricts, also 
corresponding with the arrangement in the 
cases ; so that not only are the contents of 
each tumulus kept together, but the finds 
from each group. 

This seems an admirable arrangement, far 
better than if the various articles had been 
grouped together under the heads of vases, 
knives, ornaments, bones, etc., apart from 
their localities and surroundings, in which 
case many objects of interest from their 
multiplicity and similarity might have been 
overlooked. With the projecting cases, which 
contain many thousands of flint weapons 
picked up on the surface, it is of course 
different. It would have been impossible, 
with such a vast number, gathered together 
for twenty-five years, to have arranged them 
otherwise than in classes; notwithstanding, 
the principal celts, stone hammers and sling- 
stones have the locality and date written on 
them. 

Commencing with these cases, and making 
a tour of the gallery, we give the following 
results : 


Case A, On card, “ Stone Celts, from Neigh- 
bourhood of Driffield, and the Wolds, 
since 1865.” Each has name of place, 
where found, written on it, and in most 
cases date. Number of axes, 109. 

Case B. Ditto. Number, 85. 

Case C. Sixty-nine broken specimens, and 
60 re-chipped, 79 large flint sling-stones, 
and pounders. Some of the latter show a 
circular depression in the centre, for 
grasping with forefinger and thumb. 

Case D. Seven perforated hammer-stones, 
43 adzes, 6 large stone hammers, and 32 
burnishers. 

Case E. Various forms of chipped fiints, 
132. 

Case F. Punch-like flint tools, 383. 

Case G. Burnishers, 170. Chiefly round 
quartz pebbles of various sizes, but small ; 
one side, sometimes nearly half the pebble, 
rubbed away smooth and flat; bronze 
sword, 2 bronze spear-heads, 27 bronze 
celts, etc., and a child’s bronze bracelet. 

Case H. Flint daggers and knives, 300. 


Case I. Flint spear-heads, 300. 

Case K. Flints, miscellaneous, 300, 

Case L. Flint knives and spear-heads, 300. 

Case M. Flint scrapers, 2 cases, some thou- 
sands of all sizes, mostly circular, chipped 
round the edges. 

Case N. Barbed flint arrow-heads, 3 cases, 
Over 2,000. 

Case O. Leaf-shaped flint arrow-heads, 5 
cases, some thousands. 

Case P. Flint tools ; use unknown. 

Case Q. Stone celts, 29, and a few speci- 
mens of palzolithic flints from the South 
for comparison. 

Case R. Flint celts, 200. 


It may be stated that a great number of 
the arrow-heads, knives, spear-heads and 
celts are not made of Yorkshire flint, which 
is gray and brittle, but of reddish-brown and 
black flints, which must have been obtained 
from the boulder clay of the coast, and are 
of foreign origin. Many of them are beauti- 
fully chipped, very thin, and sharp-pointed. 

Before coming to the wall-cases, we must 
draw attention to some special cases on the 
left, at the top of the stairs. Above is a 
sample collection of celts, pottery, bone pins, 
pipes, flint spear and arrow-heads, etc., from 
Canada, for comparison with those of the 
British make ; and underneath four examples 
of ancient interment. 


1. Exact reproduction of skeleton of Ancient 
Briton, with every bone zx situ, as found 
in a grave, 3 feet 6 inches long, the head 
and neck bent back, front teeth ground 
flat, knees doubled up, arms crossed. 

. Similar restoration of Anglo-Saxon inter- 
ment ; neck straight, body more extended 
(grave, 5 feet), but knees somewhat bent, 
arms at full length, upper teeth projecting 
and sharp ; a food-vase. 

3. Cremated interment, British: burnt bones 
deposited in a disc on the ground, with 
remains of food and food-vase. 

All the above are from group 11 in Garton 

Slack, the latter from tumulus 82. 

4. Another example of cremated interment, 
the bones deposited in an urn. 


N 


Referring now to the wall-cases, we find 
the contents arranged under three heads, 
Anglo-Saxon, Roman, British : 
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1. The Anglo-Saxon cases contain a quantity 
of pebble necklaces, bronze fibulz, some 
for right and left shoulder, carved bone 
combs, iron shield-bosses, iron spear-heads, 
bronze pins, iron scissors, a bronze work- 
box, iron bucket-hoops, iron bits, rings and 
buckles, and five elegant vases. The con- 
tents of each tumulus are on the same or 
adjacent cards, and the group and number 
of the tumulus given. Most, however, of 
the above were obtained from Anglo- 
Saxon cemeteries in the neighbourhood of 
Driffield, which were hit upon accident- 
ally (partly in constructing the railway to 
Malton), and over which no mounds had 
been erected. Out of 303 tumuli explored, 
only 6 yielded Anglo-Saxon remains, and 
these were all from secondary interments. 
The Roman cases differ from the others 
in not being, strictly speaking, local. The 
Samian ware came from York and Malton; 
some 30 to 40 vases of earthenware and 
glass, 6 lamps, 20 or more dishes of bronze 
and earthenware, necklaces, fibulz, brace- 
lets, ornaments, bone pins, etc., came 
from the Roman cemetery at York, where 
the railway-station now stands. But many 
of the coins were found in the district 
before us, as well as Roman pottery at 
Fimber, Blealands Nook, Thixendale, and 
Millington, which, together with animal 
bones and other relics, are here shown. 
There was a Roman or Romano-British 
cemetery at Blealands Nook, partly in 
Wetwang, partly in Fimber, where 18 
graves have already been found, on either 
side of the railway, and probably many 
more exist under the railway itself.* 
British barrows.—We come now to the 
cream of the museum, the British cases, 
which contain all the articles unearthed by 
the Messrs. Mortimer, from 303 British 
barrows, during 25 years’ digging. As 
said above, all the relics from each barrow 
are kept together, and the cases are 
marked in groups, corresponding with the 
groups shown on the maps. The follow- 
ing table will give an idea of the great 
number of tumuli which have been ex- 
plored on this small portion of the York- 
shire Wolds : 


* Yorkshire Geol. Soc. Proceedings, vol. xi., part iii., 
map, p. 458. 
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No. oF TuMULI 


Group. Locatity. OPENED. 
1. High Towthorpe and comeenined ARE oo. 20 
2. Wharram —_ av ‘en cn 50 
3. Aldro ... ae Oe ~ oe. a 
4. Acklam Wold . ae ae dei 0. OF 
5. Hanging Grimston ... a Sas ae 1a 
6. Painsthorpe Wold ... ee wea os 
7. Garrowby Hill... ... oe ve ow te 
8. Calais Wold ... ... ia ‘ei we 18 
9. Pluckham _... es are Be osm 5S 
Io. Fimber ne aes a 

104. Life Hill, Sledmere .. ‘ we can 
11. Garton Slack .. ars tse ee we 36 
12. Driffield es aes ae ae Pr. 
13. Huggate Wold ase ss 20 
14. Huggate Pasture and Cobdale ... we 19 
15. Blanch ae be cs co 

Not grouped ose EE 


Total ... 303 


Examining the groups in detail, we select 
a few articles to which special attention 
should be drawn. 


Group 1. Six flint spear-heads from tumulus, 
18, exquisitely chipped; bronze dagger- 
blade (T. 233) ; a pair of jet studs. 

Group 3. Six elegant vases (T. 116), one 
with a handle ; horns of red deer (T. 54) ; 
a flint knife, about 3 inches by 1, ground 
as thin as parchment (T. 75), nearly 
rectangular ; only one similar is known to 
be in existence. The latter was discovered 
in 1890 in opening the Duggleby Howe, 
and is in possession of Sir Tatton Sykes, 
Bart. A jet link (T. 77). The late Miss 
Sykes, of Sledmere, and the writer were 
present at the opening of this tumulus 
(during a snowstorm), and when the jet 
link was unearthed, Miss Sykes drew atten- 
tion to the fact that it was almost precisely 
similar in pattern to one which she was 
then wearing. History repeats itself. 

Group 4. Fine flint dagger, 7} inches by 24 
(T. 24); semi-globular vase on 4 legs— 
very rare. 

Group 5. Jet buttons (T. 23); vases (T. 55 
and T. 9); bronze dagger (T. 205). 

Group 6. Jet buttons (T. 99 and T. 118). 

Group 7. Grand collection of vases, one with 
a handle; bronze dagger-blade (T. 32) ; 
jet necklaces (T. 64). 

Group 8. Two splendid flint spear-heads, 
(T. 13). 

Group 11. The largest and, in some respects, 
the most important group, consisting of 36 
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tumuli in a valley bottom, called Garton 
Slack, 3 miles from Driffield ; flint dagger, 
6} inches by 2? (T. 37); stone hammer, 
in same tumulus; a curious bone instru- 
ment found, with cinerary urn, in same 
tumulus ; a restored model in wood is 
attached; flint dagger (T. 52); bronze 
dagger-blade (T. 107) ; 28 vases, one with 
a handle; 3 incense-cups; large jet 
buttons ; jet necklace (T. 75); bone pins 
(T. 112). 

Group 12. Half of a flint spear-head, very 
thin, beautifully chipped (T. 220). 

Group 14. Vase with a handle (T. 264) ; 
red deer antler, showing hole bored for 
use as a hammer. 

Group 15. Vase with a handle, and with a 
square bottom ; a very rare type. 


The vases in the above groups number 
over 180, consisting of cinerary urns, food- 
vases, incense-cups, and drinking-cups, many 
of the latter presenting exquisite shapes. 
Only five have a handle—a rare type. 

Some hundreds of skulls and long bones 
are stored away in boxes and paper, awaiting 
arrangement ; but 13 typical skulls are shown 
in the cases. They vary from dolicho- 
cephalic to brachio-cephalic, as extracted 
from the British tumuli; but the Anglo- 
Saxon are clearly intermediate. In the 
British skulls the teeth are almost always in 
fine preservation, and the front teeth, upper 
and lower, are ground down flat, as might be 
expected from their meeting in the centre ; 
but in the Anglo-Saxon skulls the teeth are 
hardly so perfect, and the upper front ones, 
projecting over the lower, as with us, are 
comparatively sharp. 

An immense number of sling-stones and 
chipped flints are stored away in boxes, and 
some 20 querns are shown on the top of the 
cases and elsewhere. 

Before leaving the interior, it may be men- 
tioned that Mr. Mortimer is of opinion that 
some of the tumuli formed houses for the 
living before they became receptacles of the 
dead. An illustration of this he has figured 
on one of the maps in the gallery, a restora- 
tion of one such undoubted example from 
Hanging Grimston. This discovery has been 
considered by competent authorities as sup- 
plying a missing-link of great importance. 


has been re-erected, which has a modern 
history. It was disinterred by the late Lord 
Londesborough, about the year 1852, from a 
tumulus at Kelleythorpe, which has since been 
entirely destroyed by the railway from Driffield 
to Market Weighton. The cist contained 
the primary burial, and is composed of slabs 
of calc, grit, and limestones of the passage 
beds, which must have been brought from 
the coralline beds of Filey Brigg. The 
upper slab measures about 7 feet by 4 feet in 
width, and is about 4 foot thick. Around 
this primary interment, near the surface, were 
found no less than 35 secondary Anglo- 
Saxon interments, resembling in this respect 
the tumulus on Painsthorpe Wold (Group 6), 
opened by Canon Greenwell, where some 60 
Anglo-Saxon interments were found on the 
site of a British tumulus. 

We must now draw our notice to a close. 
It is evident from the foregoing notes that 
the museum at Driffield, both in its con- 
tents and in-its arrangement, is well worth 
the study of antiquaries, and that it is a re- 
markable instance of what may be achieved, 
through zeal and perseverance, by a simply 
self-educated man, when he turns his thoughts 
to such fascinating studies. 

The museum is not open to the public, 
except on special occasions, but Mr. 
Mortimer is willing and anxious to show it to 
anyone who will apply to him for permission 
to visit it. 

APPENDIX I. 


The following articles, from the fine col- 
lection of Messrs. Mortimer, are figured in 
Ancient Stone Implements of Great Britain, 
Evans : 

Fig. 87. Acklam Wold Polished celts with de- 

», 88. Fimber pressions on the faces. 

9» 111. Dalton: Hand-chisel. 

»3 133. Buckthorpe: Perforated axe, hammer-like 
at one end. 

3, 183. Fimber: Rubber. 

», 221. Yorkshire Wolds: Spoon-shaped scraper. 

9) 257. Fimber: Flint knife. 

268. Fimber : Curved flint knife. 

3, 276. Calais Wold: Lozenge-shaped flint javelin. 


” 277- ” ” - 
3) 278. Calais Wold: Lozenge-shaped flint arrow- 


head. 
3» 279. Calais Wold: Lozenge-shaped flint arrow- 
h 


ead, 
yy» 304. Fimber : Stemmed flint arrow-head. 


Outside the museum a cist or kistvaen 
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Fig. 338. Fimber: Flint arrow-head with long pro- 
jecting curved barb at one angle of the 
base, and a shorter one, less curved, at 
the other. 

»> 374. Calais Wold: Jet studs. ; 
»> 378. Fimber: Jet necklace, with over 160 jet 
beads, and a pendant. 


APPENDIX II. 


The following specimens are alluded to in 
the above work, but not figured : 
Page 82. Fimber : Celt ground at the edge only, long 
narrow form, length 42 inches. 
»> 95. Malton: Polished celt, greenstone, length 
5% inches. 
»» 5 Fimber: Polished celt, flint, length 43 inches. 
y» 115. Birdsall: Polished celt, quartzite, short form 
with conical butt, 5 inches long, 24 inches 
wide, 14 inches thick. 
5, 117. Thixendale : Polished celt, schist, roughened 
at the butt, 44 inches long, 1 inches wide. 
yy» 305. Fimber: Triangular flint knife, sides curved, 
angles rounded, polished on one face, 
sharp edges. 
»» 315. Yorkshire Wolds: Flint dagger. 
os ne Leaf-shaped flint arrow- 
head with a tang. 
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Motes on Recent Erplorations 
in €gppt. 
By ALFRED E. Hupp, F.S.A. 
(Continued from p. 219.) 
— a 
No. VI.—HERACLEOPOLIS. 


NDER the auspices of the Egypt 
Exploration Fund, excavations were 
commenced in January last by M. 
Naville and Count Raimo D’Hulst 

on the site of the ancient Egyptian city 

known to the Greeks as Heracleopolis, now 
covered by extensive mounds near the little 

Arab village of Ahnas-el-Medineh. It was 

hoped that much light might be thrown by 

these explorations upon one of the most 
obscure periods of Egyptian history, from the 
reign of Queen Nitocris—“ the noblest and 
most beautiful woman of her time, fair in 
colour”—to that of Amenemhat I., the founder 
of the 12th dynasty. 

Heracleopolis is supposed to have been 
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the capital of the kings of the oth and 
roth dynasties, but with the exception of the 
names of about twenty of the Pharaohs con- 
tained on the Tablet of Abydos, the history 
of this early period—from about B.c. 3100 to 
2400—is almost entirely a blank; “names 
without deeds, empty sounds which are no 
better to us than the inscriptions on the 
tombs of ordinary insignificant men” (Brugsch, 
History of Egypt, vol. i., chap. viii.). 

Messrs. Naville and D’Hulst commenced 
their work by opening upwards of a hundred 
of the tomb-pits in the ancient necropolis, 
but the result was not very encouraging. It 
was found that these had all been plundered 
in ancient times, and that many of them had 
been again used for interments during the 
Roman period. On the site of the town and 
of the great temple excavations were in pro- 
gress when I left Egypt in March last. I 
was unable to visit the locality, but under- 
stood that no great discoveries had been 
made, and that little had been found except 
some architectural fragments, foundations of 
walls, etc. 


No. VII.—BeEnr-Hasan. 


Very good work has been done here 
during the past season by Mr. Percy New- 
berry and Mr. George Fraser, who, under 
the superintendence of Mr. F. LI. Griffith, 
have commenced here the “systematic and 
exhaustive archzological survey of Egypt” 
recently undertaken by the Committee of the 
Egypt Exploration Fund. 

In December last Mr. George Fraser, a 
civil engineer who is well acquainted with 
the country, and Mr. Newberry, a specially 
trained student, commenced the great work 
in the southern part of the province of 
Minieh. When I reached Beni-Hasan at the 
end of January, the explorers were comfort- 
ably settled in one of the uninscribed rock- 
tombs (“‘No. 15 ”), high above the Nile, and 
were hard at work, having already made con- 
siderable progress. They hope that by the 
close of next year they will “ have measured, 
planned, and drawn all the monuments, 
traced, copied, and photographed the inscrip- 
tions, sculptures, and wall-paintings, and 
taken note of all the depredations which 
have recently been committed,” not only at 
Beni-Hasan, but also including the tombs at 
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Berscheh, and the celebrated Speos Artemi- 
dos. Mr. Griffith thinks that the Beni- 
Hasan tombs may be finished this year. Of 
the thirty-nine tombs here, twelve are in- 
scribed, and of these twelve inscribed tombs, 
eight are also painted ; there are altogether 
12,000 square feet of painted wall-surface, of 
the whole of which it is intended to make a 
faithful transcript by means of tracing-paper. 
It is intended to reproduce the colours of the 
hieroglyphs, and all important details of the 
paintings, and for this purpose Mr. Blackden, 
an artist, has been assisting in the work. 
Reports will be issued to the subscribers to 
the Survey Fund, which will be illustrated 
with maps, photographs, etc., and will be a 
valuable addition to the literature of modern 
Egyptian research. 

During the preliminary works, while the 
tombs were being cleared of rubbish, some 
very interesting objects came to light—the 
wedged-shaped stone chisels, from 6 to 10 
inches long, with which the tombs were 
excavated. Also two pots were found con- 
taining about 1000 Roman coins of the 
fourth and fifth centuries, including some of 
Arcadius, Marcianus, and Leo. A pit 
excavated in one of the uninscribed tombs 
contained skeletons, beads, and pottery of the 
18th or rg9th dynasty, and a broken stela of 
the 12th dynasty, with the name of a man, 
Nekht, the son of Nekht, who appears to 
have been steward to a prince who was 
interred in the principal tomb. 

For the better protection of the Northern 
tombs at Beni-Hasan iron doors have been 
fixed by the Service de Conservation des Anti- 
quités. The Southern tombs are reported by 
M. Grebaut not to be worth the protection 
of gates. “Ce sont des grottes sans decora- 
tion, ot rien n’est 4 détruire.” If this is 
correct much damage must have been done 
since I visited the tombs in 1890. 

Many Coptic graffiti of early date have 
also been carefully copied, from the various 
Coptic edifices in the neighbourhood. The 
secretary of the Fund (Miss A. B. Edwards, 
Westbury-on-Trym) will be pleased to receive 
new subscriptions towards the cost of the 
survey from readers of the Antiguary and 
others who are interested in Egyptian archze- 


ology. 


Clifton, AZay, 1891. 
VOL, XXIV. 





Byp-gone Lincoinsbire.* 


SH HIS is another result of the rare 
tem «industry of Mr. William Andrews 
in producing bright books of an 
historical and archeological char- 
acter, and successfully administering to a 
growing and healthy taste. In this instance 
Mr. Andrews is but the editor, and only con- 
tributes two of the many sections into which 
the volume is divided ; yet an editor’s share 
in a work is not to be measured by his own 
contributions, but rather by the general result 
of the whole, and by his skill in bringing 
contributors together. The book opens with 
a brief sketch of historic Lincolnshire, by Mr. 
John Nicholson, and is followed by the most 
scientific and valuable of all the papers— 
namely, the account, by Mr. T. Tindall 
Wildridge, on the ancient boat at Brigg. 
This old relic was discovered at Brigg in 
1886, when excavations were being made on 
the east bank of the river Ancholme for a 
new gasometer. It is one of the largest and 
most perfect single-tree vessels that have ever 
been found. The oak from which it is 
hollowed must have stood 50 feet clear from 
the outgrowth of the first branches. Its 
dimensions are 48 feet 8 inches in length, 
the width tapering from 5 feet to 4 feet, and 
the height at the stern 3 feet 9 inches. We 
are glad to say that this ancient boat has not 
been removed to any museum, but stands in 
a shed purposely erected for its protection 
near where it was discovered by Mr. Carey- 
Elwes, the lord of the manor. The value to 
archeologists of this paper of Mr. Wildridge’s 
consists in the descriptive and illustrated 
comparison of this Humbrian boat with other 
one-tree examples found in the United King- 
dom. In the British Museum is a one-tree 
boat found near the river Arun, in Sussex, in 
1833, which is 35 feet 4 inches long. In the 
museum of the Leeds Philosophical Society, 
but carelessly treated, is a small one-tree pre- 
historic boat, 8 feet 2 inches long, found in 
1863 when draining Giggleswick Tarn, 
Craven. Brief record is made of a variety 
of other examples found, between 1720 and 

* By-gone Lincolnshire, edited by William Andrews, 
F.R.H.S. A. Brown and Sons, Hull, 8vo., pp. x., 
247, illustrated. Price 7s. 6d. 
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1848, near the Medway and the Clyde, and 
in other parts of England and Scotland, as 
well as of some Scandinavian examples. 

Miss Mabel Peacock gives with much spirit 
an abridged prose-rendering of the stirring 
old English lay of Havelok the Dane. 

In the church of St. Oswald, at Crowle, 
forming the lintel of the west door of the 





church, is a stone 
measuring 6 feet 11 inches in length, by 16 
inches high, and 84 inches thick. Having 
been built into the western wall, its inside or 
eastern face is partly hidden, only 4 feet 
7 inches of its length being exposed to view ; 
a corresponding length of the lower surface, 
and the whole of the upper one are also con- 
cealed by other masonry, but the western 


face is exposed in its entirety. The details 
of the carving of all four sides are, however, 
known, as it was carefully removed for a time 
from its position in 1869, when rubbings and 
photographs of the whole were taken. From 
these photographs this engraving has been cut. 

It is obviously the stem of a pre-Norman 
Christian cross, probably of a personal or 
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memorial character. The usual interlaced 
patterns are found, as will be seen in the cut, 
on three of the four sides, but the present 
eastern face must be clearly considered the 
obverse, and contains certain carved figures 
as well as an inscription. The figures are 
difficult to explain, or to hazard a conjecture ; 
whilst the runic inscription below the 
mounted figure is so worn and fragmentary 
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that it has caused the widest divergence 
among authorities. The most reasonable 
interpretation reads the signs as: ‘“‘ Bestow a 
prayer upon Nun Lin.” It is probably of 
eighth- or ninth-century date. We cannot 


“ congratulate Rev. G. S. Tyack on the account 


he gives of this stone; it is extravagant 
to say that “it is one of the most interest- 
ing antiquities of the county, if not of the 
country, being almost unique in England.” 
And surely it is childish in an antiquarian 
book, after all that has recently been done 
for our pre-Norman sculptured stones by 
Rey. Canon Browne, Mr. J. Romilly Allan, 
and others, to write as if the Crowle stone 
might possibly be ‘‘ a Cushite idolatrous stone 
of pre-Christian date.” 

Mr. Peacock has a good and suggestive 
paper on “ Pirates in the Humber,” and Rev. 
Dr. Lambert discourses with much learning 
and discrimination on “Some Old Lincoln- 
shire Gilds.” We have only mentioned about 
a third of the subjects treated of in this 
pleasant volume, but enough has been said 
to show that it will not disappoint either 
the careful antiquary or the more casual 
reader who delights in the study of the past. 
It would be difficult to improve on either 
paper or type, whilst the comely cover adds 
to the attractions of a charming Lincolnshire 
volume. 





Quarterly Motes on Roman 
Britain. 
By F. HAVERFIELD, M.A., F.S.A. 
-slalilieshas 
No. ITI. 


¥a\N presenting the readers of the An/z- 
Ny 6gvary with the following list of 
yy) Roman remains found during the 
last three months, I may perhaps be 
allowed to begin with an appeal for assistance. 
I cannot help fearing that my list, though fairly 
long, is by no means complete, and that 
these and all similar summaries would be 
longer if archzeologists would more regularly 
communicate discoveries to some central 
person or society. As it is, even important 






discoveries occasionally pass unnoticed. Not 
long ago I heard almost accidentally of a 
Roman inscription found last year, and duly 
placed in a local museum, of which no 
record seems to have reached the outer 
world. I need not say that any communica- 
tion, printed or written, which may be sent 
to me, will be gratefully received, and I take 
this opportunity of thanking Mr. Romilly 
Allen and others who have kindly sent me 
information. 

HAMPSHIRE.—The South of England pro- 
vides two or three not uninteresting finds. 
Some remains, including a bit of inscribed 
pottery, from the Isle of Wight, were ex- 
hibited to the Society of Antiquaries on 
April 9, when Mr. G. E. Fox pointed out 
that the ground-plan of the dwelling-house 
from which the objects came resembles that 
of the Italian, not of the usual Romano- 
British type, and the house may therefore be 
of early date, as, indeed, its mosaics suggest. 
At Winchester some foundations have been 
hit upon (see Axtiguary, vol. xxiii., p. 191). 
From Silchester there is, at the moment, little 
to report, but the work is proceeding steadily. 

Sussex.—At Eastbourne Mr. H. Michell 
Whitley has found some remains about a 
mile north-west of the old (parish) church 
near a barn called Greenstreet. There are 
two shallow pits, the larger 15 feet long and 
5 feet deep, containing fragments of “Samian” 
and other pottery, some nails and other small 
iron objects, a chalk spindlewhorl, a small 
fragment of glass, a bit of millstone, a circular 
cake, perhaps of lead, weighing about five 
pounds, and the bones of some animals, but 
no human bones or ashes, and no coins. In 
the larger pit was a flat stone of some size, 
which had evidently been used constantly 
for fires. By the kindness of Mr. Whitley, I 
was able to visit the find in company with 
the newly-reorganized Eastbourne Natural 
History Society, and I imagine the remains 
to belong to the dwelling of some half-civilized 
Briton in the Roman period. At Portslade, 
between Shoreham and Brighton, some 
burial urns have been found in the bridefield 
near the station, which appear to resemble 
other burial urns previously found at the 
same place, and now partly in Brighton 
Museum, and partly in possession of Mr. 
J. E. Hall. A dwelling-house appears to have 
cn 
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stood a few hundred yards to the north (see 
Antiquary, vol. xxiii., p. 238, and Archeological 
Review, i. 438). 

Kent.—The Roman remains of Canter- 
bury have been increased by the discovery of 
a pavement in Burgate (British Archzological 
Association, April 15). 

MIDLANDS AND EASTERN COUNTIES.— 
Several small discoveries are reported from 
London—a curious horseshoe, a chatelaine, 
and the like, but nothing of very great im- 
portance. On the other hand, Oxfordshire has 
yielded a Romano-British village at Bampton, 
of which a full account lately appeared in 
“these columns (vol. xxiii., pp. 155-158). Ap- 

parently, the inhabitants of the village were 
even less civilized than those of Cranborne 
Chase. ‘The pits in some respects appear to 
resemble those found at Eastbourne, and 
mentioned above. Suffolk also provides 
finds. A pottery kiln has to be added to 
those previously found at West Stow Heath 
(Atheneum, p. 348); and a refuse- pit at 
Great Thurlow yielded a good deal of pottery 
and odds and ends, notably a coin of 
Claudius II., a small chalk “idol,” said to 
be Vertumnus- Mercury, and some fine 
“Samian” ware (see p. 224). The recent 
discoveries made at Colchester, mostly 
pottery, etc., were described by Dr. Laver 
to the Essex Archeological Society on 
March 16 ; the same antiquary has since in- 
formed me of an urn with a graffito upon it. 

CHESTER.—The important excavations in 
the North City Wall of Chester have been 
carried on continuously up to the date of 
writing, and have resulted in very notable 
results. Altogether, since the commence- 
ment of the work, some thirty inscriptions— 
all but one sepulchral—and many sepulchral 
and other sculptures and worked stones, have 
been extracted. Of the inscriptions, the most 
remarkable is one of which only the lower 
half has yet been discovered, recording the 
death... optionis ad spem ordinis, centuria 
Lucili Ingenui qui, naufragio periit, t.e., of an 
“ optio” (or centurion’s adjutant), who was 
expecting to become a centurion, and was 
attached to the century of Lucilius Ingenuus, 
when he was shipwrecked and drowned. 
It is rare that any inscription brings us so 
close to the hopes and fears, to the human 
tragedy, of Roman military life. Where 
the man was drowned we cannot guess, nor 


is it profitable to conjecture his errand on 
board ship—all this we must leave to the 
novelist who may care to base on it some 
romantic tale of Roman Chester. The in- 
scription has also a technical value, throwing 
light upon the meaning of several other in- 
scriptions which mention the sfes of an 
“optio.” The annexed reproduction of 
sketches by Mr. R. Blair, first printed in the 
“Proceedings of the Newcastle Society of 
Antiquaries,” will give some idea of the 
other finds. 
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Of the sculptures, most are sepulchral. 
One (No. 14 in the above illustration) may 
be a rude, and by no means academic, repre- 
sentation of the Perseus and Andromeda 
legend, or of one of the similar mythological 
scenes. For further details I may refer to 
my articles in the Manchester Guardian of 
May 2 (reprinted in part in several other 
papers), and in the Atheneum of May 16, con- 
taining the texts of the inscriptions discovered 
up to the end of April. The work has had 
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the good fortune to receive subscriptions 
from the University of Oxford, and from the 
Research Fund of the Society of Antiquaries ; 
but, if it is to be carried on as it should be, 
more money is urgently needed. 
Lincotn.—At Lincoln some new facts 
have been brought out relating to the wall 
near the Newport arch (Atheneum, p. 540), 
and the discovery of some column bases in 
Bailgate has been shown by Mr. Fox to con- 
siderably clear up our knowledge of the 
forum of the Roman city. The columns are 
in an exact line with some found in 1878, 
and appear to form the western colonnade of 
the forum, while some others represent, per- 
haps, the frontage of a temple in a street 
running from the forum to the south gate. 
It is to be hoped that further discoveries 
may enlighten us as to the character of 
Roman Lincoln. The evidence on which 
Professor Hiibner has styled it a colonia is 
extremely slight, but the place, like Wroxeter, 
Silchester, Leicester, and some other sites, 
appears to possess the kind of buildings 
which belong to a largish town. The pro- 


blem to be decided is whether these towns 
had unrecorded municipal constitutions, or 
were, like Nauportus, Vicus Aquensis, and 
other places familiar to us from Tacitus, zz 
modum municipit exstructi loci. 


But before 
we can settle this, it is desirable to discover, 
from inscriptions, or from the character of 
the architecture, the date of the buildings. 

York.—The chief discovery made in or 
near York is that of a hoard of thin brass 
coins, several thousand in number, belonging 
to the Constantinian period, and minted 
largely at London and Treves. The hoard 
has passed into the excellent hands of Canon 
Raine, who will, I hope, publish a fuller 
description. 

BINCHESTER.—A little to the south of 
Hadrian’s Wall at Binchester, the ancient 
Vinovia, an interesting altar has been dis- 
covered by Mr. Newby, and published by 
Dr. Hooppell, first in the Zimes. I have to 
thank Dr. Hooppell for a photograph, and 
Mr. Blair for a squeeze. The inscription 
records that it was erected by one Pomponius 
Donatus, beneficiary of the consular Regatus, 
to Jupiter and to the Matres Ollotote sive 
transmaring. Ollotote here clearly denotes 
the same or almost the same as /vansmarine, 
and though it has nothing to do with the 


Welsh words alloedd othau, seems to come 
from two other Keltic words meaning “of 
another land.” It is possible, as Dr. 
Hooppell ingeniously suggests, that the same 
name should be read on two other dedica- 
tions to the Dee Maztres, both found at 
Binchester, and now lost. 
CUMBERLAND.—The wall has produced 
very little this quarter, but Chancellor Fer- 
guson sends me word of a potter’s mark at 
Stanwix, and a sepulchral slab found on the 
Coneygarth estate, near the fortress of Old 
Carlisle, at Wigton (see p. 235). The slab 
appears to resemble another found in the 
same country (Bruce, Lapidarium, No. 752). 
ANTONINE’S WALL.—The excavations in 
the so-called Antonine’s Wall still continue, 
and I am obliged to Mr. George Neilson for 
very full accounts. The same energetic 
archeologist has published a description in 
these columns (vol. xxiii., p. 251), and in the 
Atheneum (pp. 707, 708). It appears that the 
marland “whitish cement-suggesting material,” 
on the occurrence of which I based my theory 
of a core (p. 148), is not really capable of bear- 
ing the stress at first laid on it, and the rampart 
must therefore be treated as homogeneous. 
The sections made lately seem to clearly 
demonstrate that the wall is really cespiticius, 
that is, built of sods and not thrown up from 
the ditch in front of it, and in these sods 
very few stones occur. Between the wall 
and the ditch there appears to have been, as 
in London Wall and elsewhere, a platform 
or vacant space (see also Cohausen, Grenz- 
wall, plate xlviii.). The meaning of the 
stone base, with its squared kerbs and 
occasional transverse gutters, does not yet 
seem plain. Mr. Neilson thinks that its 
width of 14 feet represents the whole width 
of the base of the wall, and in this case it is 
clear, as he says, that the wall can hardly 
have been twenty feet high. It is curious 
that twenty years ago Professor Hiibner (c. 
vii., p. 193) thought that estimate too large 
—xnist hec mensura nimia putanda est are his 
words. Altogether, the results of the excava- 
tions are of great interest, and reflect great 
credit upon all concerned. It is much to be 
hoped that they will be continued, and that 
an examination may also be made of the 
vallum running south of Hadrian’s Wall. 
LITERATURE.—The recent publications of 
our archeological societies contain several 
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papers of interest. The new volume of 
Archeologia (lii. 2) comprises papers by 
Mr. G. E. Fox on London Wall (p. 609), 
and by Professor Middleton on Spoonley 
Villa (pp. 651-688), and a report on the 
Silchester excavations (pp. 733-758). The 
Wiltshire Arch. and Nat. Hist. Society’s 
magazine (vol. xxv., No. 74) contains papers 
by Dr. Wordsworth on Roman Wiltshire (to 
which I have already alluded in these 
columns), and by the Rev. E. H. Goddard 
on a dwelling-house at Hannington Wick. 
This latter does not seem to have been a 
very palatial structure; the éesser@ were 
rough—though there was painted pilaster, and 
perhaps better rooms were upstairs—but the 
account of it is good and worth printing. 
The new volume of the Chester Archzeo- 
logical and Historic Society (vol. iii., N.S.) 
contains further arguments by Mr. G. W. 
Shrubsole in support of his theory—to which 
I cannot subscribe—that the so-called Roman 
masonry in the walls of Chester is of 
Edwardian date (pp. 71-113), and a note 
by the same author on a centurial stone, 
found in 1888 in Chester, and inscribed 
probably chor. iit. 7, Ter. Ro. (Ephem. vii. 
881). M. Mowat, the French epigraphist, 
contributes a suggestion as to the Aurelius 
Alexander mentioned on one of the tomb- 
stones discovered in 1887 (pp. 114-119). 
The suggestion is ingenious, but, so far as I 
can see, pure conjecture, entirely devoid of 
and incapable of proof. Lastly, Professor 
Hiibner has written an elaborate article (pp. 
120-150) on the principal inscriptions found 
down to the end of 1888. The delay in the 
printing of this article is much to be regretted, 
however unavoidable it may have been. 
The MS. reached Chester in April, 1888, and 
a part of it was read in March, 1890. The 
readings and explanations of the inscriptions 
are practically the same as those given by 
myself in the Zphemeris (vii., p. 287, foll.), 
and the date suggested for the wall out of 
which they came—the age of Severus—is 
also the same as that which I had previously 
proposed. However, there are two or three 
new interpretations of older inscriptions— 
which I hope to discuss elsewhere—and a 
theory which seems to me somewhat hypo- 
thetical, as to the dates of certain individual 
inscriptions. To the present excavations 
there is naturally no allusion. Lastly, I may 


mention Dr. A. Holder’s A/¢-celtischer Sprach- 
schatz (Leipzig: Teubner), a dictionary of all 
the Keltic words and names found in Roman 
inscriptions, of which the first part has lately 
appeared. The work will be invaluable to 
all who study the inscriptions of Britain and 
Gaul, and other once Keltic lands. So far 
as I can judge (I cannot profess to criticise 
the philology), the work is excellently done. 
One or two mistakes are inevitable. There 
is an odd blunder under Avvalus ; Unger’s 
article on the name “Albion” is omitted, 
and Dr. Holder does not seem to know that 
the curious acrostic quoted under Arefo also 
occurs on a bit of plaster from Cirencester. 


Lancing College, 
June 14, 1891. 


Qe exer 


Mut in the Jsorty-five. 


By JOHN WRIGHT. 
(Continued from p. 209, vol. xxiii.) 
—_> 


York 6" Jan: 1745. 

Dear Sir. You’l find on the other side a 
mighty small collection of news and that too 
of so trifling a nature as scarce to make it 
either worth your while to read or mine to 
send to you: It is however the whole pro- 
duct of the Day, if the Advices of the Her- 
rings the Tophams & the Tubbs are to be 
rely’d upon, I am glad to find by your Letter 
to M' Topham that M' Garforth is well and 
begins to think of coming Home again; I 
assure you that many of your Friends at Phils 
(who by the by is so ill as to make this night 
thought very likely to be is last) are con- 
tinually enquiring after you & wishing for 
your Return. Your Sister has I’m afraid got 
a little cold w‘* has made her rather uneasy 
to Day but I hope tho my Absence from 
York on Thursday, from whence I shall go 
before Post Time on Wednesday may prevent 
my giving you an Acc‘ of her Recovery by the 
next post, that you will from M* Topham 
hear of [her] on Fryday next. M™*™ Dring 
continues to recover very well & all my little 
ones continue healthful & noisy w last is 
always a very favourable symptom. She begs 
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to join her Comp* to yourself & M* Garforth 
to those of D' S' Your most obed' Kinsman 


& hble Serv' 
Jerom Dring 


Newcastle JanY 10" 1745. 

The Rebels have intrenched near Stirling 
and will waite for Hawley having been rein- 
forced from Perth. Some of the Dutch 
Generals reported here yesterday the French 
had declared War against Holland and it 
seems likely for I’m now loading a Dutch 
Ship for [the Llevant w has orders to go 
North about. The Letters from the North 
last night say y' Gen[eral Hawlely arrived at 
Edinburgh and has taken his Quarters at 
holyrood house. ‘Th [e sloo] p is led from 
Scotland for France and its said y‘ many of 
the Rebels are gone w" . . . s hoped . yng 
will meet with her she being well known by 
his fleet. The Comissarys here have got 
Orders to provide for 2500 Hessians w° are 
to land at this place, some of w°" are horse. 
The Duke of Bedfords and Lord Granby’s 
now raised Regiments are marching to this 
Town. ‘Two troops of St George’s marched 
from hence to Durham this morning. We 
mount guard w™ 100 of our Town Malitia 
every Day, having not above 300 Military in 
Town y‘' can do Duty we have 7 hospitals in 
this Town w” sick men. Another Letter 
from Newcastle the same Date. The Rebels 
are intrenching themselves at St. Ninians and 
have not yet crossed th ffirth though its sup- 
posed part of Drumonds Company is come 
over to join them. The fforces at Edenburgh 
were for marching very soon to drive them 
_ out of their lurking places. The Edenburgh 
paper says Lord Loudon is in Possession of 
Aberdeen and y‘ Major Campbell is coming 
w' his men to Glascow where some say they 
are already arrived. S‘ Ninians is about a 
mile and a half South of Stirling. None of 
the Letters to day mention any Thing of the 
Report ab‘ the Baggage of 3 or 4 Regim* 
being burnt which gives some Hopes it may 
not be true. York 11 Jan: 1745. Dear Sir: 
I hope by the Time this reaches you you'l 
have seen confirm’d by the Gazette what is 
but suggested on the other Side I mean the 
accts of a Declaration of war between t[he 
Est]ates & the French—Tis better that they 
shou’d late join with all we] dispos’d 


Powers to curb that Leviathan of Power 





If either the Folly or Rogueing of their 
Leaders had dec{reed]* this necessary 
measure one year longer it might have per- 
haps been too late to have repented of it the 
next—But if they had done it two years ago 
when Wade w't 1ooo0o men might have 
destroyed their Army then might all Hainault, 
Ghent Bruges Ostend &c been in better 
Hands than now they are. Yesterday I saw 
a letter from London w** mentions a Report 
there that the French have got possession of 
Zealand, but as I did not see it by Authority 
I must suspend my Belief till tomorrow. 
M’* Topham has just been here & his acct 
of your Sister this Afternoon corresponds with 
what she sent me of herself in the morning 
that she was better. I am glad to hear of the 
Recovery of M* Garforth & if the Frost con- 
tinues a Day or two longer it will make 
travelling so convenient that I shall hope 
you’l take the Advantage of it & let us see 
you. M* Dring desires her Complem* may 
be accepted by you and M* Garforth together 
w'h those of D' S‘ Your most obed' Kinsman 
& hele Serv' 

Jerom Dring 


To The Rev'tend M' Dring att the Rev‘ 
M' Wilter’s in Hull. 
[York postmark. ] 
Newcastle JanY the 12th, 

The Letters from Edinburgh last night 
say y' the Rebels are in the Town of Stirling 
and y‘ they have got some Peices of heavy 
Cannon cross the ffirth and have intrenched 
themselves and are raising batteries for their 
Security. A ship arrived this morning from 
London with several 18 Pounders and fifty 
Barrells of Powder for our Fort. Col! Leigh- 
ton w" 300 men by order of Gen! Hawley 
has crossed the ffirth upon a Secret Expedi- 
tion. 

Berwick 10" Jany 1745. The Rebels who 
lately fled here precipitately from England 
in N° about 3600 with some of L* Jn° Drum- 
monds men y‘ have since joined them, con- 
tinue still in and about Lithgow Falkirk and 
Burrowstoness about six miles from Eden- 
burgh and are now drawing a Strong line ab* 
a mile in Length to Obstruct the King’s 
troops from attacking them; this is plain 
cowardice for by so doing they will only put 
his Majesty’s troops ab‘ and then they may 

* ? declared or delayed. 
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attack them in the Rear. The Ursula and 
Another Ship of War have sailed up the 
Firth to prevent L* Jn° Druiiond sending 
his Cannon or any more of his Banditti. 
L* Loudon is attempting w® his 2000 men 
to get down to Aberdeen if L* Lewis Gordon 
does not pr[ove to]o Strong for him and it is 
confidently reported Gen! Campbell has got 
w' his West Highla[nder]s to Glasgow. If 
this is confirmed we may soon hope for 
agreeable news, tho some I imagine we shall 
...WV... ean [enga]gem‘ apprehending 
the Rebels dare not stand but take the 
advantage . . . or towards England by Kelso 
if the Kings troops attempt to go round This 
L.. . them in the Rear. Its certain the 
Rebels have refitted the hazard sloop ready 
to sai{] &] have a great deal of Baggage on 
Board so its thought some of their Heads 
will take their [leavJe in her some of these 
dark long nights. All is quiet att Edinburgh 
and nothing materiall ab' the Rebels. Letters 
from Dumfries &c confirm the Report of 
Campbells being got to Glascow with 2500 
Argyleshire men and y‘ the Rebels have 
behaved shockingley there and in all the 
other Places they have passed through. 
They also make nothing of the Skirmish at 
Inverrary where nothing but a few of the 
Monroes were engaged cf which a very few 
were Killed and some taken prisoners. 
Yesterday Alderman Mayer ye under Sheriff’s 
Deputy recd. an Acc‘ from General Howard, 
y' by ye Duke’s directions 150 more of ye 
Highlanders, and 43 officers were set out of 
Carlisle as yesterday, under an Escourt of 
4 Mark Ker’s Dragoons. ye first to stay at 
York Castle, ye last to go forw* for London. 
It’s said by y‘ Acc‘ y' they will be here on 
Saturday. 

York 13" Jan: 1745-6. 


To The Rev'nd M' Dring att the Rev’ M* 
Wilters in Hull. 
[York postmark. ] 
York 13 Jan: 1745. 

Dear Sir. My Expectation to have heard 
of the Nomination of a Sheriff by last 
Fryday’s post prevented my paying my 
Respects to you and M’ Garforth at Hull 
tho’ I was on Thursday within nine miles of 
you (at North Cave) But I’m satisfyed that 
when you know how nearly in that case I 
was affected in Interest you’l the more readily 


excuse my neglect of Duty—The same neces- | 
sity of being again at Home from the like 
Expectation will oblige my Return again 
from thence (whether I go on Wednesday 
morning) without seeing you ; nor shall I be 
able to write to you by next Post. The 
Conversation of this Town for the two last 
Days has turn’d upon the marriage of young 
Masterman (the Royal Hunter) with Dick 
Dawson’s Daughter without the Knowledge 
of Masterman’s Father ; who its apprehended 
will be hardly reconciled—They set forward 
(I hear) to-morrow morning for Serg' Bootle’s 
London who is to be their mediator. Marsh 
married them at Trinity’s Church & young 
Barlow was Father & I hear Miss Dawes was 
of [the party. 

Yesterday the Under Sheriff's Deputy 
Ald" Mayer [receiv]d an Acc‘ from Gen! 
Howard that by the Duke’s Directions. . . 
of ... Highlanders & 4. . . officers were 
to be sent out of [Carlisle] . . . of L* Mark 
Kers Dragoons . . . last to go forwards for 
London. Its said by [y' Acct y' they will be] 
here on saturday. 

All my Family are well & much yours. I 
beg my service to M' Garforth & am D* S'‘ 
Y" most obed' Kinsman 

Jerom Dring. 
(your sister desires 
l|you’ll bring her box of Prunellas. 


[The above two half-sheets are in a very 
bad state and mouldering from damp.] 


The Edenburgh News Paper dated 13” 
Jan: says that on that Day the Regiments of 
Royal Scotch, Wolfe; Pultney, Cholmond- 
ley, Blakeney and Monroe with the Glascow 
& Paisley Militia & the Regiments of Lego- 
nier & Hamilton’s Dragoons march’d towards 
Linlithgow. That the Rebels had erected 
no Batteries of such weight of metal as wou’d 
much hurt Stirling Castle & that Blakney 
kept them out of Reach of his Guns in the 
Day Time. That the Hessians are hourly 
expected having embarked the 1* Ins‘ at 
Williamstadt for Leith. A Letter from Ber- 
wick adds that the s* Regimt* are commanded 
by Husk who wou’d have surpris’d the 
Rebels that were 1200 Foot & 100 Horse 
had it not been for one Mack-Gun an Inn 
Keeper of Leith & a Spy of the Rebels, who 
acquainted them with M‘ Husk’s March; 
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upon which they fled w great Precipitation 
to Falkirk (where their main Body was) 
leaving their Baggage behind them. The 
Spy is since taken and its said will soon be 
put to death. 

A Letter of the 15 from Berwick says 
that some more Regimt* march’d [towar]ds 
Stirling yesterday & more with the Artillery 
& Gen'... were to go that day. The 
Rebels at Linlithgow were [commanded] by 
L*s Geo: Murray and Elcho, and its said 
they left [m . . .] of their Arms behind them. 
Our 300 men that were said to have cross’d 
the Firth under Col! Leighton are return’d 
having destroy’d three or four of the Rebels 
ships & taken some of their Artillery at 
Allowa. The 43 Officers & 150 private 
Highlanders that are coming hither and were 
expected to Day halted yesterday at Bedale 
where one of the latter died. They are 
described as the dirtiest & most lousy Crew 
that ever were seen & that their Officers are 
not much better, four of w** were at the 
Request of the rest put amongst the common 
men, their company being become so exceed- 
ingly intolerable to the rest—They are now 
at Burrough Bridge and all will be here to- 
morrow. S‘ Alexander Bannerman who has 
spent much of his Time in Yorkshire and 
married a Trotter is most certainly in the 
Rebellion—and made High Sheriff of Aber- 
deen-Shire by is Master [I] take notice of 
this because there has been much [conten- 
tion] about the Fact. 


To The Rev'nd M' Dring att the Rev 

M Wilter’s in Hull. [York postmark. ] 
York 18" Jan: 1745. 

Dear Sir. I hope from the appearance 
w* this Day’s Post gives us of Affairs in the 
North, that a very few days will bring us 
the news either of a total Defeat or a general 
Rout ; either of w will in all Probability 
put an End to the Rebellion & establish to 
well minded & affected people that Peace & 
Happiness w°" for many of the last months 
they have wanted—With this Blessing I hope 
we shall be able to welcome your Return to 
York, for which many People are sollicitous. 
I expect that tomorrow morning well rid me 
of a tiresome Sollicitude to act in public 
Character during these Times of Trouble, for 
as no man is a greater Friend to our Consti- 
tion than myself I s[hou’d] be sorry not to 


have a proper Opportunity of shewing it, if 





the necessity of the Times shou’d require it, 
wh God forbid. I have spent above an 
Hour this Afternoon with your Sister who is 
taking Physic and is much better spirits than 
when last I saw her—I hope upon your return 
you’'l find her even better than you left her. 
She begs of me (as did also Miss Nisbett) to 
be properly address’d to you & M* Garforth 
—M*" Dring [also] desires her Complements 
to be added to those of D' S" Your most 
obliged & obed' Kinsman, 


Jerom Dring. 





the making of a |Pool, 1583. 


By Mrs. BALDWYN-CHILDE. 
—=>__ 


NaN the park at Kyre, Worcestershire, 
is a large lake of sixteen acres, 
flanked on its eastern side by a 
bank of oak-wood, called the 
Island Coppice, which contains a small 
heronry. The water is dammed up by an 
embankment made in 1583, which cost 
#500, and of which the following is the 
detailed account, written at the time by Sir 
Edward Pytts, to which is added the expenses 
of “the Building of the Bardge,” evidently 
intended to be used as a summer boat-house 
on the artificial lake : 
Expenses about my Mille and Poole Hedd in Kier 
Parke. 


I began the Poole Hedd to raise itt with £ s. d. 

earth the 26" of March 1583—and hadd 

this week men laboring thereat after the 

rate of 64 a man for the day bourding 

PUMAMON ove c20cs divacinsedervsonnaseaasesees 3 0 
The next weeke 
The next weeke 
Paide more to laborers for dayes behinde 

Get IAEA oc ve54 0 csccocausiecncascdsddinesae I 3 

3 
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TG ORE WOCKC 0500 ccsecccescenescasnereseens 
TRG NEUE WIOERE. 550050 <ca<esecsescconnsceeseasus 3 0 
DRG DORM NE oeicis i5caceacestencaceaceaaiavees 4 0 
Paide to Robert Newell for carriadge of 


ooo0°o 


120 loades of earthe to the poole hedd 

in his Cart & one horse after 44 the 

ANNO ag a8 cds ésiiauscesevsuvesciandeveasies 2 
WE Fh IO accion vas scatapacai cancicceccss 12 
Paid to Robert Newell by my Uncle 

Thomas for severall Cariadges & severall 

paym's before as apereth by the book of 

his Accompt viz the 9 of Maye the 24%" 

of Maye & the 7 of June ........sseeceeees 36 4 
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THE BUILDING OF A BARGE AND THE MAKING OF A POOL. 





IBGE 550000060000 Pausasunencontne neneeseecesnenNs 

Decembris, 1584.—Paid to Robert Newell 
20 December 1584 for hedging & re- 
moving the pale upon his grounde after 
5° a perch of 24 foote for the pale & the 
like perch for the hedge upon a reckon- 
ing eqr save 25 

February, 1584.—Paide more to Robert 
Newell . .. toward removing of the pale 
from Magette’s fforde to the Deere lepe 
in Chaveridge banck upon a reckoning 


10 
September, 1586.—Paid to Roger Newell 
21st September 1586 for carriadge 1200 
loades of carriadg to the Poole Hedd 
and so even till then 
Sma £3 75. od. 


Laborers about the poole hedd.—Paid the 
24 Maie 1584 for 3 men’s wages for one 
daye after 64 a daie 

Paid in my absence in London by my 
Uncle Thomas Pitt from the 2¢ of May 
till the 19" of Julie 1584 to laborers 
about my poole hedd 

To Duglas for digging the sluice deeper 
the jot of November by my Uncle 
Thomas 

Paide to Robert Newell for 360 loade of 
earth the 13" of December 1584 cariadge 
to the poole hedd 

To Roger Newell... by my Uncle & 
brother for 32 daies cariedge 

August, 1584.—Paid . . . 25 score cart 
loades of earth cariadg to the poolle 
hedd after 4° the score 

Sep., 1584.—Paid . . . 100 score lodes of 
earth to the poolle hedd 

Sma £22 125. 10d. 


Laborers about the Poole hedd, Octobris, 
1584.—Paid 76 score loades cariadg to 
the poole hedd 

Novembris, 1584.—To Robert Newell 78 
SOOKE MORAINES 5 ccnse:c.scbsueunccsensesseeeesi oes 

Decembris, 1584.—4I score 

Januarij, 1584.—63 score loades 

Februarij, 1584.—26 score and 10 loade.., 

March, 1584, 1585.—62 _ 

sma 


Paid by my Uncle & brother Thomas 
Pytts Augst to Walker & 11 other 
workmen 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto, Marc. 

Aprilis, 1586.—To John Jackson for wind- 
ing & studding the walles w‘tin y. upper 
romes in y® mill 

Julii, 1586.—And payd him more for 12 
dayes work 

Payde to Walker & Newell for filling the 
pole house w'" earth & for filling the vault 


eee Na 
8 Oo 
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Augusti, 1586.—Payde to John Walker 
7h Augst 1586 198 to eqr then for work- 
ing in the poole hedd 

... for 19 days... 
then 

Masons & Bricklayers and Brickmakers 


and so even till 


4s d. 


19 0 


13 0 
Expenses 


about my Mille and pole hedd in Kier parke. 


Marche qt", 1583.—I began to lay the 15st 
stone and foundacion of my Mille 
Annogqr Regine Elizabeth 26 and kept 
but one Mason at worke to laye stone 
before my owne man the cheiff workman 
Tho: Lemtillthe ... of . . . because 
I lacked roome but 4 Masons besides to 
hewe rough & smothe Ashlere I kept 
allso. 

The Masons were paid for hewing 803 
foote of Ashelere after 14 a foote I say 
8 hundredd & three foot 

To Masons for dayes worke after 104 the 


worke after 10% the daie he finding him- 
self diett 105 

Paid . . . Vaughan mason 26t8 Marche 
1584 for 6 dayes worke & his man for 
so many, after 101 a day thone & 64 
thother bourding themselves and 124 
over ; 9 

Bargayned w'" the masons to hewe rough 
Ashelere after of the foote & gyven Jo 
Lane uppon a reckoning before hande 

Paide to Jo Hill 18 Aprill 1584 for 21 
dayes worke after 104 a daye he finding 
himsellf diett & so eqr 

Paide to Jo. Lane for 14 dayes 

Paide to _ Poton for 9 dayes 

Paide to Yatton a boye a server of stone 
& morter after 54 a daye for 17 dayes & 


S$™ £9 7s. 10d, 


Masons & Bricklayers. 

Paid to Lem 234 Ffebruarie 1584 for one 
day & hallf work 

Ditto, 5 dayes work 

Julii 3, 1586.—Lem bargained to plaister 
all the brick windowes after 35 4% for 
ev’y one in the Mille & the great one for 
65 a all wh came unto 40° & thereof 
paid him this 3 Julii 1586 in corne for 2 
Bushells 8° and for one hallf more 25 
and 155 in redie monie so is he payde 
258 and yett remayneth 15° 

Augustij, 1586.— Paide Lem the other 155 
the 7% of August 1586 & so even for this 
Bargaine before of plaistering the win- 


dowes 
Sma £2 55. 5d. 


THE MAKYNGG OF THE BARGE. 
Junij, 1585.—Bargayned with 2 Ship- 
wrights of London the 4‘ of June, 1585 
for making my Bardge after this rate, 
they to diett themsellves & to make itt 
and frame itt for £4 5s. od. and I pro- 
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vide them all stuff—yron—tymber— f£ s. d. 

nailes—pitch—tare—& flaxe and to hire 

a joyner at my chardge to build the 

house therein & payd them then the 

18th of July 1585 40° paid him more the 

th of August 1585 455 ..ccccssesceeseeeenee 4 5 0 
For the little board & laid out for tarr & 

PICR.....0ccoresssreccnesessossesaseassesssvarene Il 
To Walker of Tenbury for ten hundredd 

of borde nailes & so many cuffes to rivet 

[1 er remrerrrrceerrcrrrcercerreecteee 15 
For a quarter Of tarr ........cccccssescssseeees 
MORON EMME canczaneccoaduicdvanssnarsccivavaceres 
For 30 pound of pitche........sscssecsseseees 10 
OE ERUGIIEES c.adescsesssscusiecdscsrassencacass 
For 200 of Roffes & 200 of great nailles... 6 
WO: CHOUUAS: saicac.cvensdbanacccecexssaccussersesss 
More for 2 chaynes pitche nailes & other 

EGGS. 1a7 5 ceaesccacganccenssueaseasa sasuavess 18 0 
Paid to John Ffarmer 215t July 1583 for 

hewing pannell after 34 the dozen 29 

dozen & for punchion after 24 the dozen 

60 dozen & for 40 railes 164,..........066 19 O 
To Nashe for making the wainscott house 

in the barge 1%t August 1583 10° more 

POP AMO SAINE |. io ceccsasescccenethaccssicaccaces 20 0 
For white leading the Barge ..........0000 20 0 

S™ totall of the Bardge £ 


Se 


bolp Helis: their Legends and 
Superstitions. 
By R. C. Hops, F.S.A., F.R.S.L. 
(Continued from p. 266, vol. xxiii.) 
clianisns 
YORKSHIRE (continued). 
ESHTON : ST. HELEN’S. 

tata|l was customary for the younger 
™| folk to assemble and drink the 
water of this well mixed with sugar 
on Sunday evenings. The cere- 
mony appears now to have died out. It was 
in vogue late in the last century. 

LEEDS: ST. PETER’S. 

St. Peter’s Spring is intensely cold, but 
beneficial to such as are troubled with 
rheumatism, rickets, etc.—Mag. Brit., 1733. 

LEEDS : EYEBRIGHT WELL. 

The Eyebright Well, near Monk Pits, is, 

or was, celebrated as a cure for sore eyes. 


fon) 
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BRADFORD: SPINK WELL. 
Spink Well is near Bradford ; it was nigh 
this well that the famous wild-boar is said to 
have been killed. Being near Cliffe Wood, 





the name may have been derived from 
the song birds there formerly, such as the 
bull spink, the gold spink, etc.—York’s Folk- 
lore, p. 196. 

BRADFORD : HOLY WELL. 

This holy well, not far from Manningham 
Lane, probably derived its name from having 
at some time been dedicated to some saint. 
The inhabitants of Bradford were wont in 
ancient times to resort on Sundays to these 
wells asa common place of meeting, to drink 
of the waters and partake of their preter- 
natural virtues.—/did. 


DUDLEY HILL: THE LADY’S WELL. 

The Lady’s Well, in the “ Roughs,” on 
the west side of Dudley Hill, within late 
years, was in great repute for its waters.— 
Lbid., 197. 

EVERINGHAM : ST. EVERILDA’S WELL, 

In the garden here, belonging to Lord 
Herries, is a well dedicated in honour of St. 
Everilda. It is square, and was formerly 
resorted to by the villagers, but is now 


closed. 
GARGRAVE: ST. HELEN’S, 


The water of this well was a certain cure 
for sore and weak eyes. Whitaker states 
that in his time votive offerings, such as 
ribbons and other decorative articles, were 
commonly to be seen tied to the bushes near 
these wells. 


GRINTON : CRACK POT, OR THE FAIRY’S HOLE. 

A curious cavern near the mouth of a 
small rivulet, at the bottom of which is a 
deep pool of water, formed by water running 
from the rock ; it is known as “ The Fairy’s 
Hole” now, but in more ancient times it 
bore the appellation “ Crack Pot.” 


BOLTON-IN-CRAVEN : KING HENRY VI.’S WELL. 

King Henry VI., while a fugitive at Bolton 
Hall, desiring a bathing-place during the hot 
summer days, and none such being available, 
his host endeavoured to supply the want of 
his august guest. He therefore proceeded 
within the walled-in garden with a hazel divin- 
ing-rod in his hand, which soon indicated 
the presence of water below. Ordering the 
spot to be dug up immediately, water issued 
therefrom in abundance, and the well in the 
form of a bath was thus made for the con- 
venience of the king. It is said to be still 
in existence and known as King Henry VI.’s 
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Well. The king in his gratitude prayed that 
the well might ever flow on, and that the 
family of his host might be never extinct. 


“O, may it flow eternally, 

And while the spring shall bubble, 

May you and yours live peaceably, 
Free from all care and trouble. 

And while it murmurs down yon vale, 
O, may no son or daughter 

Of Pudsay’s lineage ever fail 
To drink this crystal water. 

What though with honour and largesse 
You ne’er may be requited, 

Your loyalty and my distress 
Shall ever be united. 

With fair hewn stones let this be walled— 
Stones that will perish never— 

And then the fountain shall be called 
‘King Henry’s Well’ for ever.” 

Littledale: Craven Legends. 


WAKEFIELD : ROBIN HOOD’S WELL. 

Robin Hood’s Well is reputed to be the 
starting-place of a padfoot called in the 
neighbourhood the “ Boggard of Longar 
Hede.” It haunted a three-lane-end after 
leaving the well. One poor fellow said he 
saw it walk beside him for a quarter of a 
mile up the lane, and that very night his 
aunt died. It was of the size of a calf, with 
horned head, with long shaggy hair, and 
eyes like saucers ; fastened to one of its hind- 
legs was a chain, and usually a cry heard 
following it as of a pack of hounds. 

BARNSDALE: ROBIN HOOD’S WELL. 

There is another well named after the 
famous outlaw, near where the Great North 
Road or Watling Street crosses Barnsdale, 
between Doncaster and Ferrybridge. 


Burials at the JPriories of the 
Black Friars. 
By Rev. C. F. R. PALMER. 
(Continued from p. 126, vol. xxiii.) 
saiiieie 
1463. WILLIAM WATER, citizen and fletcher, 


19 Oct. In the churchyard, next the 
burial place of his CHILDREN. Pr. 4 lVov. 

1463-4. LAMBERT HENRY, 4 Nov., 1462, at 
London. In the churchyard, next the 
grave of F. Rosert ELy, late Friar of 
the same place. Pr. 23 Mar. 


1464. EDMUND ByBBESWORTH, 15 July. In 
the church. Px. 21 Jul. 

1464. THomas Dospys, citizen and fish- 
monger, 24 July, 1463. In the conventual 
church, in the Pardon Chapel: 13s. 4d. 
for his burial. Pr. 9 Aug. 

1464. Henry Burton, clerk, 8 May. 
Before the high altar in the choir. Pr. 
.. + 1464. 

1464-5. JOHN GULL, citizen and spurrier, 
20 Jan. In the church, within the aisle, 
before or near the image of St. Peter of 
Meleyn: 2os. for his burial. His executors 
shall place upon a marble stone to be 
laid over his body a piece of copper en- 
graved in remembrance of his name, 
mystery, degree, and the day and year 
of his decease. Pr. 4 Mar. 

1465. RicHARD CAUNTON, clerk, Archdeacon 
of Sarum, 13 June. In the church, if he 
dies in London of his present infirmity, 
in an honourable place to be chosen by 
his executors. Pr. 8 Jul. 

1467. WiLLIAM OsauntT, afas Brunham, 
citizen and baker, 4 Aug. In the cloister 
of the church, next the grave of MARGARET 
his wife: 6s. 8d. for his burial, and 4d. 
each to four men carrying his body. 
Pr. 18 Aug. 

1468. THOMAS CLARENCE, citizen and cutler, 
23 Oct. Inthechurchyard. /r. 15 Nov. 

1468. AGNES CLARENCE, of London, widow, 
4 Nov. In the churchyard, next the 
grave of Thomas Clarence, her husband. 
Pr. 15 LVov. 

1470-1. ROBERT Poyntz, Esq., 26 Nov., 1470. 
In the convent church in a convenient 
place, if he deceases in London, or else 
where it pleaseth our Lord Jesus. The 
Prior and convent shall come with their 
cross, as the usage is, and convey his body 
to their church, and for this, and the 
placebo, dirge and mass shall have 2o0d., 
every friar-priest 8d., and every other Friar 
and novice 4d. Pr. 7 Feb. 

1471. JOHN WHITE, yeoman of the house- 
hold of George, Duke of Clarence, 26 May, 
at London. Within the cloister of the 
house and church: 20s. for the burial and 
exequies and mass of requiem solemnly 
by note. Pr. 5 Jun. 

1473. ALICE GULLE, of London, widow, 
t Dec., 1469. Under the marble stone 
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in the body or nave of the church, where 
John Gulle her husband rests: 20s. for 
the burial. Pr. 10 WVov. 

1477. JoHN Dyconson, citizen and _fish- 
monger, 20 May, 1477. In the church, 
at the discretion of his executors. He 
bequeaths £6 13s. 4d. to the Prior and 
convent for his burial, and that they pray 
for his soul. Pr. 13 Aug. 

1479. WILLIAM STEDE, citizen and vintner, 
31 July, 1479. In the church, before 
the image of our Lady of Pytee, by the 
assignment of the Prior. For his burial 
he bequeaths 20s. in money and forty 
gallons of good red wine to be spent at the 
masses here to the pleasure and laud of 
Almighty God. At his burial and month’s 
mind there shall be four new torches and 
four tapers to be held by eight poor men, 
who shall each have 8d. for the labour at 
both times. Pr. 20 Oct. 

1483. RICHARD BRYNKELEY, 30 Aug., 1483. 
Within the convent church. Pr. 4 Sept. 
1484. JOHN Neyno, of London, fuller, 
9 Apr. Within the Priory of the house 
of Friar-Preachers, where the Prior wills 
to lay him. For his burial and prayers 
for his soul he bequeaths 53s. 4d. for the 

works of the church. PP”. 13 Apr. 

1484. JOHN TERYNGHAM the elder, Esq., 
12 July. To be borne to his parish 
church of St. Olave, Silver Str., with 
convenient ringing. Fifteen poor men in 
white and black, and hoods of the same 
(price 40s.) shall hold fifteen torches 
(price £5). Then to be buried before 
the image of our Blessed Lady in the 
church of the Friar-Preachers, who are to 
have 4os. for the service and fetching his 
body. Four tapers of 61b. each shall 
burn about his herse; and each of the 
fifteen poor men shall have 4d. for his 
labour and saying our Lady’s Psalter for 
his soul. Pr. 14 Dec. 

1484-5. JOHN CROKE, senior, of London, 
gent., 8 Feb. In the church, next the 
spot where JOHN CROKE, late alderman, 
his father, rests. Pr. 14 Feb. 

1485. THOMAS BRAMPTON, 28 Sept. Before 
the image of our Lady. Pr. 10 Mov. 

1487. DAME ELIZABETH Brown, late wife of 
Sir George Brown, knt., 18 May, at 
London. Within the church, with her 





HUSBAND. The Friars are to fetch her 
body from the place where she dies. Pr. 
26 Jun. 

1487-8. ROBERT SEINT LAURENCE, knt., 
Lord of Houth, being at Shelton Park, 
16 July, 1487; in the presence of Lady 
Wiltesshire and Richard Brynkoll. In the 
church. Pr. 11 Mar. 

1488. THoMaAS ROGER, citizen and vintner, 
25 Feb., 1487-8. In the body of the 
church, on the north side, over against the 
burial-place of Mistress Lytton. Pr. 16 
Jun. - 

1488. MARTIN JUMBARD, citizen and brewer, 
20 Feb’, 1487-8. Within the Blackfriars’, 
at the discretion of his executors, Pr. 
3 Jun. 

1488-9. RoBERT Moreton, of London, 
gent., 15 May, 1486. In the convent 
church, in some convenient place at the 
discretion of his executors. Pr. 21 Feb. 

1489. ALICE PaDyNGTON, of London, widow, 
late wife of Thomas Padyngton, citizen 
and fishmonger, 28 Mar. In the convent 
church, in such place as. her executors 
shall purvey ; and they shall spend 1o/. on 
her funeral. Pr. 2 Apr. 

1490. SIR GILBERT STAPILTON (chaplain), 
28 Oct. Inthe church. /r. 8 Nov. 

1491. DAME MARGARET CROKE, widow, 
late wife of John Croke, alderman, 
14 Dec., 1490. In the convent church, 
before the image of St. Sithe. For her 
burial-place, and for her husband’s and 
her own souls to be prayed for, she be- 
queaths to the same house forty marks in 
money, as a common treasure against a 
need or necessity, and when that need is 
passed to be put up again till the like case 
falls. 

1492-3. RICHARD BILLESDON, 16 Feb. In 
the body of the church, as nigh to the wall 
as may be, without the parclose. If it can 
be easily and conveniently done, a cleanly 
tomb of marble shall be set in the wall 
there, or else a cleanly stone of marble 
a yard square fixed in the wall, or one of 
marble laid in the ground upon his grave 
with a picture of his body and scripture of 
his obit on it. Pr. 26 Fed. 

1493. JOHN Hyeyns, citizen and shearman, 
10 Apr. In the Friar-Preachers, as nigh 
the burying-place of ALice his wife, as 
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may be done. He bequeaths 6s. 8d. to 
the Prior and Convent for his burying, and 
for prayers for his soul. Pr. dateless. 

1493. GEORGE BOLron, citizen and tailor, 
11 Aug. At the Friar-Preachers: 20s. for 
his burial and exequies in a fore-chosen 
spot. Pr. 26 Aug. 

1493-4. Patrick HEGLEY, of Deveham, 
Ireland, merchant, 23 Dec., 1493, in 
London. In the church afore the image 
of St. Patryke, or nigh thereabout, if he 
deceases in London. Pr. 17 Feb. 

1494. JOAN INGALDESTHORPE, 18 June. 
Her stinking and corrupt body to be 
buried in the Chapel of our Lady, set 
within the church, in the same place where 
the body of Sir Joun Tiptort, late Earl 
of Worcester, her brother, rests. The 
Friars are to have 2os. at her burial, for 
mass and dirge by note. Pr. 25 Jun. 

1495. MARGARET WESTBOURNE, of London, 
widow, 20 Mar., 1495. In the cloister of 
the Friar-Preachers: 6s. 8d. for her bury- 
ing. Pr. dateless. 

1496. JOAN Rocers, of London, late wife 
of Thomas Rogers, citizen and vintner, 
14 Mar., 1495-6. In the conventual 
church, in or by the place where her 
husband lies. She bequeaths #5 sterling 
and her great mazer with the image of St. 
James in the bossel, to the Prior and Con- 
vent, for her burying and to pray for her 
soul. Six Friars of the place shall bear 
her body from her dwelling to burial. Her 
former husband, John Moone. /r. 19 Apr. 

1496. HENRY ASSHEBORNE, Citizen and court- 
scrivener, 23 Feb., 1494-5. In the nave 
of the church, before the image of St. 
Michael archangel, under a marble stone 
for him and Mary his wife, to be placed 
over him. His funeral exequies shall be 
in an honourable manner, with 12 torches 
and 4 wax-tapers, held about his body, 
according to custom, by 16 poor men, who 
shall beseech God for his soul, and have 
each 12d. for his stipend on the day of his 
death and his thirtieth day, to wit, 16s. 
among them for both times. yr. 21 July. 

1496. EDMOND TALBoTrTe, Esq., 11 Aug. 
In the church. Pr. 25 Aug. 

1496. JoHN Knycut, of the parish of St. 
Andrew, Holborn, in the suburbs, 8 Sept. 
His mortal body to be buried in the 


- 


Church, or wheresoever it pleaseth God 
that he depart this world. Pr. 28 Oct. 

1496. WILLIAM PasTon, of London, gent., 
7 Sept. In the church, at the north end 
of the high altar, by Lady ANNE his wife. A 
convenient reward shall be given for the 
place of burial, and to have a large stone 
upon Lady Anne and himself. Pr. 28 Nov. 

1496. Mary ASSHEBORNE, of London, widow, 
26 Oct. In the nave of the church, near 
the marble tomb, where the body of her 
late husband Henry lies buried. On the 
day of her death, her exequies and mass 
shall be celebrated in an honourable 
manner, by note ; and twelve torches and 
four wax-tapers around her body shall be 
held by sixteen poor men, each to have 
6d. for his labour: her burial place being 
near the altar of St. Michael the arch- 
angel. Pr. 17 Dec. 

1497. WILLIAM Marcu, yeoman, sojourning 
with his son John March, citizen and 
tallow-chandler of London, 21 May. 
Within the churchyard, at the discretion 
of hisson. Py... 1497. 

1499. WILLIAM SAYLES, citizen and gold- 
smith, 6 Mar., 1498-9. Before the image 
of St. Michael, in the nave of the church. 
He bequeaths 26s. 8d. to the Prior and 
Convent for his burial, and special prayers 
for his soul, etc. 

1499. SIR OLIVER MANNYNGHAM, knt., 16 
May. If he dies in London, in the con- 
ventual church of the Black Friars ; if at 
or near Stoke Poges, in the College of 
Eton. Pr. 8 Jun. 

1499. JOHN LoRyMER, citizen and marbler, 
28 May, 1499. Inthe body of the church, 
at the discretion of his executrix, Joan his 
wife. Four torches and four wax-tapers 
are to burn about his body at his burial ; 
eight poor men carrying them shall have 
4d. each, the four persons who bear his 
body to be buried, 4d. each ; and the bells 
of the church of St. Martin are to be rung 
solemnly, and 4s. be given for the knell. 

1500. JOHN PAUvLE, of the parish of St. 
Martin within Ludgate, 9 Aug. In the 
churchyard, next the grave of his wIFE. 

1500. WILLIAM WESTBROKE, citizen and 
haberdasher, 7 Oct. In the churchyard. 
Pr. 4 Dee. 

(Zo be continued.) 
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of the Jnventories of 


Church GHoods made temp. 
Edward WZ. 


By WILLIAM PAGE, F.S.A. 


(Continued from p. 271, vol. xxiii.) 


COUNTY OF LANCASTER. 


Blagborne [Blackburn ?]. 


(Ex. Q. R., Miscl. Ch. Gds., 2.) 


Preston. 
Illegible. 
(Zbid., #5.) 


Ulverston. 


. Bolton. 
. Kyrbie Irelethe. 
. Tunstall. 


Gryssnaghe. 
Halton. 
Ursewyke. 


. Whittington. 
. Dalton in Furnes. 


(Jbid., min ) 
Goynarche (?). 

(Lbid., 3';-) 
Standysshe. 

(Zbid., =3;.) 


. North Meylez. 
. Lyverple (chapel). 


Kirkebie (chapel). 
Male (chapel). 

Weste Derbi (chapel). 
Walton. 


. Hyton. 

. Sephton. 

. Halsall. 

. Leighe. 

. Melling (chapel). 

. Childwall (church) Hale and Garstang 


(chapels). 


. Wynwhikke Church cum Trinitie 


Church. 


. Alkare. 
. Wigan Church cum Holland Chapell 


and Billynge. 


. Crossebie Chapel. 
. Prescott Church cum Farneworth 


Churche et Seynt Elyn Chapell. 


. Ormyskirke. 
. Waryngton. 


hton. 
(Loid., 25.) 


. Ecleston. 


Croston. 


. Leyland. 

. Chorley. 

. Bryndell. . 

. Penwortham and chapel of Longton. 


(/bid., 25+) 


COUNT 
i 


wh 
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Y OF LANCASTER (continued). 
Preston. 


. Kyrkham. 
. St. Michael upon Wyre. 
. Bysham. 


(Ibid, Fr.) 
Myddelton. 
Manchester. 


Burye. 
po 
Revyngton. 


Flixton. 


. Blackerode. 

. Rachedale. 

. Prestwiche. 

. Oldham. 

. Deyn with Hoghton and Horwyche 


Chapels. 


. Bolton with Curton and Walmesley 


Chapels. 


. Sadilworthe. 
. Radclyf. 


15. Eccles, 


(Zoid., $5-) 
Broghton. 
Preston. 
Lancaster. 
Chepon. 
Kyrkham. 
Polton. 
Stalmayn. 
Ribchester. 
Catton. 
Maincestrie with Leyland and Black- 

burn, 
Childwell. 
Wigan. 


g 
(State Papers, Dom., Edw. VI., vol. iii., No. 4.) 


Broken Plate delivered into the Jewel 
House, 7 Edw. VI.—1 Mary. 

Farneworth Chapel. 

Prescoate. 

(Za. R. R., Bdle. 447.) 


COUNTY OF LEICESTER. 


© MY DPW De 


. Stonton Wyvell. 


Eyton. 


. Frebye Chapel, member of Melton. 


Wynerbie. 
Oleby Chapel, member of Melton. 


. Waltham. 

. Edmerthorpe. 
. Gawdbe. 

. Buckmynster. 
. Knypton. 

- Reddmell. 

. Stratherne. 


. Estwell. 


. Thorpe Arnold. 


. Scalforth. 


. Garthorpe. 


. Bottesford. 
. Saltby. 
. Kyrbe Beler. 
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COUNTY OF LEICESTER (continued). 


20. [Name gone.] 
21. Brantyngbe. 
22. Somerbe. 
. Coston. 
. Little Dalby. 
. Burton Lasazars. 
. Claxton. 
. Coldoverton. 


. Saxby. 

. Abkeytully Hollwell. 

. Wymoundham. 

- Stonsby. 
Branston le Vale. 

. Plungar. 

. Wythcoke. 

- Hoose. 

. Sproxton. 

. Melton Mowbery. 

. Sysonby (with Melton). 

. Muston. 

. Barston in the Wayll. 
Herbye. 

. Croxton Kyryall. 

43. Stapleford. 
(1d. R. R., Bdle. 1392, No. 76.) 
Broken plate delivered into the Jewel 
House, 7 Edw. VI.—1 Mary. 

County of Leicester. 
Town of Leicester. 
(Zd. R. R., Bdie. 447.) 


( Zo be continued.) 
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jProceedings and JPublications of 
Archxological Societies. . 


[ Though the Editor takes the responsibility for the form 
in which these notes appear, they are all specially con- 
tributed to the *“* Antiqguary,” and are,in the first 
instance, supplied by accredited correspondents of the 
different districts] 


Ar the meeting of the SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES on 
May 28 Mr. W. H. St. John Hope read a paper 
on the ‘‘ Municipal Insignia of the City of London,” 
giving the results of his investigations among the 
civic records as to the history of the maces, swords, 
and other ensigns. Mr. Hope also described in 
detail the mace, the crystal sceptre, the swords of 
state, the Lord Mayor’s jewel and collar of SS, and 
also the various maces belonging to the Aldermen of 
the City wards. Through the kind help of Dr. 
Freshfield and the courtesy of the several Aldermen 
a fine series of twenty-eight of the ward maces was 
exhibited, but much disappointment was expressed 
that the Lord Mayor did not think fit to allow the 
City insignia to be also exhibited to the society. Mr. 
E. H. Freshfield followed with a paper on the 
‘*Wrought-iron Sword-stands in Churches of the 
City of London.” These he showed were divisible 
into two main divisions, one based upon an upright 
pole or rod, the other upon a simple framework. 


Each division was capable of being subdivided into 
typical groups. The sword-stands appear to have 
come into fashion in the reign of Elizabeth, but only 
one or two survived the Great Fire, and most of 
those now existing are of the eighteenth century. In 
illustration of Mr. Freshfield’s paper, by the kindness 
of the incumbents of the several churches, a repre- 
sentative series of typical examples of the iron stands 
themselves were exhibited, together with a most 
interesting set of drawings of all the surviving ex- 
amples, made by the writer of the paper.—The chief 
features of the meeting on June II were the papers 
on the ‘‘ Wall Paintings in Friskney Church, Lincoln- 
shire,” by Rev. H. J. Cheales, and on the ‘‘ Wall 
Paintings at Ivychurch Priory, Wilts,” by Mr, J. 
E. Nightingale, F.S.A. 
25 


Throughout June the RoyAL ARCHAOLOGICAL IN- 
STITUTE displayed, at their rooms in Oxford Man- 
sion, a large collection, made by Mr. Alfred Heneage 
Cocks, of antiquities and modern articles from Norway 
and Lapland, together with a few from Denmark. 
The latter were of the earliest date, and among them 
were capercailzie bones, discovered in remains of 
primitive Danish refuse-heaps (Kjékken-modding), 
which have much ethnological interest, as they are 
relics of the first inhabitants of the country. The 
capercailzie lives only where pine forests abound, and 
as oaks are known to have preceded the beech which 
covered the land in the Roman era, pines must have 
preceded oaks. Among the Norwegian things, which 
comprise old weapons, domestic utensils, etc., of a 
past age, unearthed from barrows at Lilleberre, was 
an iron grating of gridiron description, supposed to 
have supported the fire with which salmon-fishers 
lured their game; and a piece of carved bone with 
rope attachments, whose use was unguessed, and of 
which only two other examples are known. Peculiar 
to Norway, none having been found in her sister 
country, was a shackle-like arrangement of iron, the 
purpose of which has yet to be learnt. There were 
also amusing Scriptural subjects and tapestry, worked 
on counterpanes, and sledge wraps of the sixteenth 
century. The skates made of ox-bones, from Iceland, 
were like those of the palolithic period in England. 
One of the most interesting features of the exhibition 
was a good selection of the old ‘‘ Prim-Stad ” calendars, 
the oldest dated example being of the year 1546. 
These old almanacs (of which there are similar 
English examples, usually termed Clog Almanacs, at 
the Ashmolean and Chetham Museums) are of squared 
wood, with notches for every day of the year, with 
curious symbols for the saints’ days. The year begins 
with October 14, St. Calixtus’ Day, the sign being a 
mit for the coming cold; whilst the summer half- 
year. begins on April 14, St. Tiburtius’ Day, with the 
sign of a tree coming into leaf, another reminder of 
the seasons in no way connected with the saint. 
95 

At the May meeting of the BRITISH ARCHAOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION it was announced that the Marquis of 
Ripon had accepted office as president of the associa- 
tion at the annual congress which will be held at 
York, to begin on August 17 next. Visits will be 
paid to the abbeys Rievaux and Byland, various ancient 
castles, and by invitation of the president to the ruins 
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of Fountains Abbey. Mr. Allis sent communications 
with respect to the remarkable Roman remains which 
have recently been found at Lincoln. A paper by 
Mr. A. G. Langdon was then read on the ‘* Padstow 
Crosses, Cornwall.” These crosses are three in number, 
one being in the churchyard, another at Prideaux 
Place, and a third, a cross-head only, in the garden 
of a cottage occupying the site of the old vicarage. 
The latter is of Elvan stone, and the two first of 
granite. They are curious for having cusps in the 
heads of two of the examples, while other portions 
are covered with early patterns of plait - work. — 
The closing meeting of the session was held on 
June 3, when Mr. Loftus Brock, F.S.A., rendered a 
description of the works now being carried on along 
the western portion of the north wall of Chester, 
where search is being made for sculptured and in- 
scribed stones, at the expense of the fund raised by 
Mr. Haverfield. A large number of important finds 
have been made, and the ancient city wall proves to 
be of the same construction here as at other portions, 
namely, of a facing of carefully -squared stones of 
large size with a core of masonry not so evenly dressed, 
in which the sculptured stones are being found. All 
this portion is of Roman date and erected without 
mortar, the sculptured stones being derived from 
earlier Roman buildings, also unmortared. Mr. 
Macmichael exhibited some curious examples of 
Brown ware, with patterns laid on in slip, of seven- 
teenth-century date, found at Whitechapel. | Mr. 
Wood described some portions of heavy cast lead and 
welded lead pipes, the earliest laid by Myddleton’s 
New River Company, which have recently been ex- 
humed at Sadler’s Wells. Mr. Earle Way exhibited 
a further find of Roman pottery from Southwark, the 
most curious objects being the appendages of a lady’s 
chatelaine. A paper was then read on the ‘‘ Antiquities 
of Crowland ” prepared by Mr. Cossham, but read by 
Mr. Rayson in the author’s absence. Apart from the 
history of the abbey the author made interesting re- 
ferences to many evidences of population in the 
district in prehistoric times, which have hitherto not 
been recorded. The second paper was by Mr. H. 
Syer Cuming, F.S.A. Scot., in which the various 
forms of Samian ware were noted, and references 
rendered to a great many writers of antiquity, from 
which the ancient names of the articles were suggested 
for adoption. The paper was illustrated by a fine 
series of drawings of the various forms. 


The first of the quarterly issues of the journal of the 
Proceedings of the ROYAL SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES 
OF IRELAND is an excellent number. In addition to 
an account of the proceedings of the annual meeting 
and excursion in last January, it contains the follow- 
ing articles: On similar Forms of the Christian Cross 
in Egypt and Ireland, by Bishop of Limerick (illus- 
trated) ; on the Earlier Forms of Inscribed Crosses, 
by W. F. Wakeman (illustrated) ; Statistics of Orna- 
mental Glass Beads, by Rev. Leonard Hassé; Half- 
Timbered Houses in Dublin and Drogheda, by 
William Frazer (illustrated) ; The Sieges of Athlone, 
by Richard Langrishe (illustrated) ; The Normans in 
Thomond, by T. Johnson Westropp (illustrated) ; The 
Antiquarian Aspect of the Antrim Raised Beaches, 
by William Gray (illustrated) ; and a Contribution to 
VOL. XXIV. 


Irish Anthropology, by William Frazer. Among the 
miscellanea at the end is a remarkable account of 
witchcraft in co, Tyrone in the nineteenth century, 
which came to light at the Dungannon Sessions 
held in June, 1890. A recently-purchased cow failed 
in her milk and became paralyzed. The owner 
believed the animal had been ‘‘ blinked,” and a witch 
was consulted as to a charm. The modus operandi 
oydered by the witch was as follows: Three locks of 
hair were pulled from the cow’s forehead, three from 
the back, three from the tail, and one under the 
nostrils. The names of eight persons in the neighbour- 
hood suspected of ‘‘ blinking” the cow were each to 
be written three times. A bundle of thatch was to 
be pulled from the roof of the person most suspected. 
The owner of the cow was then to cut a sod and take 
a live coal on a shovel with which to burn under the 
cow’s nose the hair, the thatch, and the paper on 
which the names were written. The sod was then 
to be put to the cow’s mouth, and if she licked it she 
would live. All these operations were gone through, 
the cow licked the sod, but the cow died ! 


a 4) OF 
The WILLIAM SALT ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY have 
just brought out another of their remarkable volumes 
(vol. xi.) termed Collections for a History of Stafford- 
shire. Once again we have to remark that the publi- 
cations of this society reflect infinite credit upon the 
painstaking and indefatigable hon. editor, General the 
Hon. George Wrottesley. The present volume con- 
tains 336 closely-printed pages, in addition to a 
thorough index that covers lvii. pages; out of this 
total General Wrottesley contributes 292 pages. The 
first section is extracts from the Plea Rolls of Ed- 
ward III. from the first to the fifteenth year of his 
reign, translated from the original rolls in the Public 
Record Office. From these it appears that litigation 
with regard to landed property and various common 
and -forest rights was of very frequent occurrence. 
The pleas also include assaults, abductions, and 
various forms of robbery, and contain interesting 
allusions to such subjects as the making of pilgrimages, 
as well as to the customs, arms, apparel, and prices of 
the times. The second section consists of English 
abstracts of the Final Concords or Feet of Fines 
relative to Staffordshire from the Leginning of the 
reign of Edward III. to the end of Henry VIIL., 
together with the Final Concords of mixed counties 
to which Staffordshire tenants are parties. Both 
these sections are by General Wrottesley. The last 
part consists of a valuable Chartulary of the Austin 
Priory of Trentham, by Rev. F. Parker, compiled 
for the most part from the original deeds in the 
muniment-room of the Duke of Sutherland, at 


Trentham. 
%~ as wo 
The third volume of the new series of the CHESTER 
ARCHAOLOGICAL AND Historic SOCIETY’s Journal 
forms a well-printed, handsome illustrated volume of 
300 pages. In addition to the proceedings of the 
sessions of 1888-89 and 1889-90, and other official 
details, this volume contains the following papers: 
On some MSS. relating to St. Werburgh’s Abbey 
preserved in the British Museum, by W. de Grey 
Birch, F.S.A. ; Notes on the Registers and Church- 
D 
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wardens’ Accounts of St. Michael’s, Chester, by 
J. P. Earwaker, F.S.A. ; Extracts from the Church- 
wardens’ Accounts of St. John’s, Chester, by Rev. 
S. Cooper Scott; the Walls of Chester: are they 
Roman or Edwardian? by G. W. Shrubsole ; Notes 
of the Tombstone of M. Aurelius Alexander in 
Chester, by M. R. Mowat, of Paris; the Roman 
Inscriptions of Deva (Chester), by Professor Hiibner, 
of Berlin ; An Unpublished Diary of Rev. P. Walkden, 
1733-34, by Henry Taylor, F.S.A. ; Malpas Town, 
Parish, and Church, by Hon. and Rev. W. T. Kenyon ; 
Recent Discoveries at Vale Crucis Abbey, by 
Mr. G. A. Richardson ; On a Sculptured Stone with 
a Runic Inscription, by Rev. G. F. Brown, F.S.A. ; 
and Notes on the Dunchurch Runic Stone, by Rev. 


Father Dallow. 
2S 25 


The second part of the eleventh volume of the Transac- 
tions of the CUMBERLANDAND WESTMORELAND ANTI- 
QUARIAN AND ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY, under the 
able editorship of Chancellor Ferguson, contains 
some 225 pages of good local matter, well illustrated. 
The shorter papers include Accounts of the Registers 
of Dalston and Orton, of the Roman Itinera in North 
Westmoreland, of the Appleby Chained Books and 
Charters, of the Parish of Stanwix, of Orton Old 
Hall, of the Roman Camp at Crackenthorpe, of the 
Bears at Dacre, and of an Earthwork at Little Asby. 
The Brough Idol is described and illustrated by Mr. F. 
Haverfield, F.S.A. It is a curious stone figure with 
a Roman inscription. Mr. Haverfield conclusively 
proves it to bea modern forgery. The Rev. J. Wilson 
gives a good illustrated account of the baptismal fonts 
of Gosforth and Whitehaven, but we do not at all agree 
with him that 1662 fonts should be made to give way 
to modern ones, even of marble. It is a disgrace, 
both on the score of faith and archzology, to Disting- 
ton to keep an old font wherein the inhabitants for 
two centuries were dedicated to Christ in the crypt 
‘© amidst the débris of the Easter decorations, the old 
pulpit, and the barrel organ.” Some illustrations of 
Home Life in North Lonsdale in the Seventeenth and 
Eighteenth Centuries, by Mr. John Fell, is of much 
interest. The Huddlestons, of Hutton John, with 
elaborate folding pedigrees, is a careful genealogical 
paper by the late Mr. W. Jackson, F.S.A. 
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The tenth volume of the Record Series of the YorkK- 
SHIRE ARCHAOLOGICAL AND TOPOGRAPHICAL 
ASSOCIATION is an admirable volume of about 500 
pages, giving a copy of the Coucher Book of Selby 
Abbey, together with an ancient history of the same. 
It is edited by the Rev. J. F. Fowler, F.S.A., and is 
too important for brief mention here. We hope to 
notice it at a little more length next month under the 
‘* Reviews.” 


At the monthly meeting of the SoclETY oF ANTI- 
QUARIES OF NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE, heldon May27, 
the letter contributed to the Zzmes on May 22, ‘On 
a Newly-Discovered Roman Inscribed Altar at Bin- 
chester,” by the Rev. Dr. Hooppell (of which sketches 
were given in the Mewcastle Weekly Chronicle of 
May 30), was read and discussed.—Mr. Cadwallader 
J. Bates read brief notes ‘‘On a Bell Inscription at 


Oberursal, near Hamburg,” and ‘‘On Queen Mar- 
garet of Anjouand the Robbers.” —Mr. R. C. Clephan 
read a note on ‘* The Danish Royal Law of Friedrich 
III. of 1665, with Biographical Sketch of the Ministers 
who framed it, together with a list of Danish words, 
with their Tyneside or English equivalents.”—The 
council recommended that a meeting be held at Norham 
Castle and Church, Flodden Field, Etal Castle, and 
Ford Castle and Church, extending over two days, the 
date to be subsequently fixed ; and that a meeting be 
held on August Bank Holiday at Brinkburn Priory and 
Longhorsley. They also recommended that four Satur- 
day afternoon meetings be held at Sedgefield Church, 
Belsay Castle, Newcastle Walls, and Bywell Castle 
and Church. The council further recommended that 
the society memorialize the vicar and churchwardens 
of St. Nicholas’s Cathedral to preserve the oldest of 
the post-Reformation bells, which was in danger of 
being melted. 


3 2% 


At the meeting of the FOLK-LORE SOCIETY on 
May 27, Mr. C. E. Green described the recent May 
games at St. Mary Cray, which were illustrated in the 
Daily Graphic.—Mr. G. W. Wood exhibited four 
original Manx carol- books in MS. belonging to 
Mr. J. C. Fargher, who has rescued from the peasantry 
a large number of these MSS. and is having them 
translated and printed. — Professor Rhys read a 
valuable paper ‘‘On Manx Folk-lore.” One belief 
which seems to be peculiar to the Manx is that 
people who were carried off to fairyland could see, while 
detained there, the proceedings of their kindred on 
earth. Many examples of witchcraft and magic were 
given. The sacrifice of one animal for the herd 
obtained within the recollection of living people, and 
there was some indication of a sacrifice on May 1 of 
a sheep, though Professor Rhys was not satisfied that 
this was clear. May customs and August festivals 
were then enumerated. An important point occurred 
with reference to the Hollandtide customs, which led 
Professor Rhys to think that here was preserved a 
relic of the ancient Aryan calendar. Mumming 
plays were given on the eve of November 1 (Holland- 
tide), and the opening words of the play declared this 
to be New Year’s Eve ; land tenure ends at the same 
time, and servants also then terminate their engage- 
ments. But some Hollandtide customs and prognosti- 
cations had been transferred to the calendar New 
Year, January 1, and Professor Rhys had heard dis- 
cussions as to the correctness of this transfer as bitter 
as the old discussions between the Celtic and Roman 
Churches as to the correct date for holding Easter. 
He advocated the mapping of the island according to 
the customs held on November 1 or January 1. In 
Wales all these customs obtained on January I, a fact 
due to Roman influences. 

4% a O$ 
Through the courtesy of the secretary, we have 
received advance copies of the eighth and ninth 
annual report of the SOCIETY FOR PRESERVING 
MEMORIALS OF THE DEAD, which are about to be 
issued together to the members. In the last of these 
reports the society alludes to ‘‘ the incomprehensible 
indifference of the present representatives of bygone 
families to the representations made to them regarding 
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the neglect and state of decay in which the memorials 
of their ancestors are. It is a sad fact, and certainly 
it does not redound to the credit of those who are now 
enjoying the fruits of their forefathers’ lives. It is 
true there are notable instances to the contrary, and 
these should spur on others to follow so good an 
example.” Among the recent cases of the society’s 
work may be mentioned its remonstrance as to the 
discreditable removal of five brasses during the 1889 
‘¢ restoration ” of Chipping Norton Church, Oxon, 
which reflects much disgrace on the architect and all 
concerned. The society’s representations to the Arch- 
deacon and Rural Dean have not been altogether in 
vain, but, as the report says, ‘it is clearly a case— 
one of many—which only legislation can or would 
touch.” During the past year the society has achieved 
useful work at, zzter alia, St. Giles-in-the-Fields, 
Lausanne (tomb of John Kemble), Gedney, Rick- 
mansworth, Hartlepool, and Bury St. Edmunds. 


The first outdoor meeting of the PENZANCE NATURAL 
HisroRY AND ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY for this season 
was held at Marazion.—Assembling at St. Thomas’s 
Hall, Marazion, the party was met by Mr. Thomas 
Lean, the last Mayor of the ancient borough, and one 
of the present trustees under the Charity Commis- 
sioners, into whose hands the disfranchised borough 
has now fallen. Here was shown the ancient charter 
of Queen Elizabeth, in 1595, as a reward to the 
inhabitants for resisting the rebels who burnt the 
town in the reign of Edward VI. The iron maces 
(silver-coated) and the later silver ones, dating from 
1769, were also examined minutely, as were also the 
borough seals, the Mayor’s silver-headed staff of office, 
and the curious apparel of the Sergeant-at-mace. The 
Church of All Saints’ was next visited, where the 
visitors were received by the Vicar, the Rev. 
. F. Lemon, who described the position of the old 
church, which was so disastrously demolished in 1858, 
after having existed in connection with the monastery 
at St. Michael’s Mount from remote ages. The late 
church stood below the level of the road, and a still- 
existent painting, representing King David composing 
the 1ooth Psalm, was fixed to the front of the singing- 
gallery. 


On June 13 the members of the BRADFORD His- 
TORICAL AND ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY visited How- 
den, where the Vicar, Rev. W. Hutchinson, read an 
interesting paper on the noble old collegiate church, 
of which he is so excellent a custodian.—The excur- 
sion of June 27 is to the Lightcliffe district, Mr. T. T. 
Empsall, the president, describing Slead Hall ; Mr. J. 
Horsfall Turner, Giles House, Smith House, and 
Granway Hall; whilst Mr. John Lister is the guide 
to Yew Trees. 
os As) 

The seventh annual report of the MAIDENHEAD AND 
TAPLOW FIELD-CLUB AND THAMES VALLEY ANTI- 
QUARIAN SOCIETY, though comparatively brief (42 
pages), shows the association that bears so long and 
complex a title is doing really good and interesting 
work, In addition to natural history papers, the 


report includes the account of the July excursion of 
the members to Woodstock and Blenheim, with well- 


arranged historical and descriptive notes by the hon. 
sec., Mr. James Rutland, and of the August excur- 
sion to various places of interest in Buckinghamshire, 
including Watlington, Shirburn, Lewknor, and Bled- 
low, all similarly annotated by the hon. sec. The 
pamphlet concludes with the summary of a lecture 
delivered to the members on ‘‘ Early Man in the 
Valley of the Thames,” by Mr. John Allen Brown, 
F.R.G.S., of Ealing. 
23 


At the meeting of the Socizry OF BIBLICAL 
ARCHAOLOGY, held on June 2, Mr. P. le Page 
Renouf, the president, in the chair, the receipt as 
presents to the library of various French and German 
works was acknowledged, and a paper was read by 
Rev. Dr. Gaster on ‘‘ The Targums of the Passover 
and Pentecost Letters.” 
@ 

We are glad to notice that the last excursion of that 
spirited little society, the UPPER NoRwoop 
ATHENUM, was made in their own neighbourhood. 
Mr. J. W. Jones, of West Norwood, conducted the 
members to Barn Elms and Barnes. The old mansion 
of Barn Elms, redolent of memories of Addison, 
Steele, and Hogarth, is now occupied by the Ranelagh 
Club. <A quaintly-interesting fact, brought “au 
Mr. Jones in his paper on the Church of St. Mary, 
Barnes, is worthy of record: ‘* South of the church, 
and in a recess enclosed by a wooden fence, a few 
roses are cultivated in pursuance of the will of one 
Edward Rose, a citizen of London, who died 1653. 
A tablet in the wall states that he bequeathed £20 to 
purchase an acre of land, the rent thereof to be 
applied in maintaining the enclosure and replenishing 
the roses; any proceeds over to be applied to the 
relief of the necessitous poor.” 

BAY 2S 9 
The first excursion of the BELFAST NATURALISTS’ 
FIELD-CLusB for this season was to Armagh. 
The members visited Emania, the palace of the 
Kings of Ulidia (Ulster). The circumvallations 
of Emania surround about twelve acres, and a 
smaller fort (the survivor of two) remains upon the 
centre. At the present time the entrenchment around 
one side is almost perfect, but, alas! the other side 
has almost disappeared under the influence of an 
enterprising farmer. Seeing that this royal residence 
has a written history of six centuries, ending A.D. 300, 
surely it is of sufficient importance to be conserved by 
the Government, and thus prevented from the total 
destruction which will undoubtedly take place in a few 
years unless those in authority step in and preserve 
what the late Sir Samuel Ferguson described as the 
most important historical remains north of the Alps. 
Thirty-five kings, all of the Irian race, —— within 
the halls of Emania, and of these twenty-four became 
ardrigh (supreme kings). After inspecting the ancient 
Cathedral of St. Patrick, the attention of some of the 
members of the club was directed to the scattered 
remains of the ancient cross. At present the base of 
the old town cross and part of the shaft are deposited 
opposite the western door, whilst the remainder of the 
shaft and one of the arms lie in the crypt. The 
citizens of Armagh should at once undertake the re- 
erection of this very valuable and most important 
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antiquity, and not be so very far behind other towns, 
which have restored their town crosses when they were 
not nearly so perfect or so beautiful. Armagh will 
surely not be beaten by Dromore in this respect. 


The archzxological section of the BIRMINGHAM AND 
MIDLAND INSTITUTE made an excursion to Mere 
Hall and Droitwich on June 6. Alighting at Stoke 
Works Station the party proceeded to Dodderhill 
Common, one of the few remaining portions of the 
once extensive forest of Feckenham. Here the 
members lingered some time to admire the magnificent 
forest trees and the distant prospect. Feckenham was 
a royal forest so late as 1629, when it was disafforested 
by order of the king. This was a favourite hunting- 
ground for the bishops of Worcester in the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries. From the common the 
visitors ascended the steep hill upon which the parish 
church of Hanbury is situated. The church has been 
much modernized, but retains an interesting thirteenth- 
century arcade, and a few fragments of wall of the 
same date. The chancel and chapels are quite modern 
—the work of the late G. E. Street. The church 
contains a fine series of monuments to members of 
the Vernon and Bearcroft families. An inscription 
on a slate slab let into the west wall of the south aisle 
was pointed out by an expert as probably the work of 
Baskerville, the Birmingham printer and typefounder. 
Mere Hall stands at the foot of a wooded hill, in the 
midst of the forest country, and surrounded by a well- 
timbered park. In front of the house are very elabo- 
rate wrought-iron gates, brought here from Hanbury 
Hall. The hall, a timber structure, painted black 
and white, is symmetrical in elevation, the most re- 
markable feature being the row of fine small gables 
above a long line of continuous windows in the upper 
story of the central fagade. The house contains 
much old oak furniture an:| curious china. Later on 
in the day the church of St. Andrew, Droitwich, was 
visited. It is an Early English church, unrestored. 
Beneath the tower a fine series of capitals, tufts of 
carved foliage and heads alternating, was noticed. 
There is also a fragment of an earlier and much finer 
church, destroyed by fire. On the way to the station 
the members ascended to Dodderhill Church, above 
the town, and were much interested with the frag- 
ments of late Norman work to be seen in a twelfth 
century ‘‘ crossing,” under what was once a tower. 


The annual ramble of the members of the NoRFoLK 
AND NORWICH ARCHOLOGICAL SOCIETY through 
a stated part of the city of Norwich took place on 
June 3, when there was a large attendance, General 
Bulwer being appointed president for the day. The 
rendezvous was the all but desecrated church of St. 
Edmund’s, situate in the ancient way known as Fibrig- 
gate. Here the Rev. W. Hudson read a paper on 
the ‘* Ancient Topography of the District,” and Mr. 
Herbert Green followed with some notes on the church 
itself, which is of the Perpendicular order and re- 
markable for a fair specimen of medizval roofing. 
Mr. M. Knights contributed a most interesting paper 
on ‘* Anguish’s School,” now Messrs. Sexton’s shoe 
factory, and once popularly known as the “ Blue- 
bottle School.” The Whitefriars’ Convent in Cowgate 
found an able historian in Dr. Bensly, who described 


in detail the arrangement of the famous Carmelite 
House, which has left its name to Whitefriars Bridge 
and Priory Yard. In Windham’s Yard the members 
were regaled with a sight of the Pockthorpe ‘‘ Snap,” 
a relic, or perhaps a burlesque, of the festivities in 
connection with the great local guild of St. George. 
Mr. Herbert Green acted as cicerone at St. James’s 
Church, and pointed out the remnants of old stained 
glazing, the magnificent font, with its figures of female 
saints, and the remains of the rood loft. Mr. Beecheno 
was enabled to supply a missing link at this juncture 
by describing the beautiful coloured productions of 
the rood screen panels drawn by the late Mr. C. J. 
W. Winter, and kindly lent by Mr. J. J. Colman. 
At St. Paul’s Church Mr. Green was again to the fore, 
and Mr. Knights related the history of Norman’s 
Hospital. St. Saviour’s Church was afterwards visited, 
and also that of St. Giles, where Sir Peter Eade, 
the historian of the parish, expounded its details to 
the members. A brief notice of the old wall in 
Chapel-field-gardens by the Rev. W. Hudson con- 
cluded the day’s proceedings. 


WILTSHIRE ARCHAOLOGICAL AND NATURAL His- 
TORY SocIETY.—The annual meeting of this society 
will be held at Wilton on July 29, and the two follow- 
ing days will be devoted to excursions in the neigh- 
bourhood. A special feature in this year’s proceed- 
ings will be a visit, on July 30, to Rushmore, the 
residence of General Pitt-Rivers, whose collections 
and records of a life-long work will be open to the 
visitors. The General will explain, by models, the 
results of his excavations at Bokerly Dyke, and, more 
recently, at Wans Dyke, which latter he has proved 
to be post-Roman. The unique thirteenth-century 
house, known as King John’s House, will be seen 
and explained. On 31st the members will view 
Wilton House, the seat of Lord Pembroke, with its 
famous pictures; after which they will proceed to 
inspect the churches of Tony Stratford, Bishopstone, 
oe Chalk, Fifield, Bavant, and Ebbsbourne 
ake. 


An expedition of the DERBYSHIREARCHZOLOGICAL 


AND NATURAL History SoOcIETY was made to 
Croxall, Catton, and Walton on June 20. 

A two days’ excursion of the CUMBERLAND AND 
WESTMORELAND ANTIQUARIAN AND ARCHOLO- 
‘GICAL SOCIETY was held in the Lake District on 
June 25 and 26. 

_A brief account of both these expeditions will be 
given in our next issue. 


Literary Gossip for 
Archxologists. 


THE Slavonian Dr. Lucas Jelic has begun to publish 
in the Rémische Quartalschrift fiir christliche 
Alterthumskunde an illustrated account of the Came- 
terium of Salona, and of the sarcophagus there dis- 
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covered with the representation of the Good 
Shepherd. 
oK K * 


The Ecole Franzaise de Rome has just published the 
results of the excavations at Vulci, entitled ‘* Fouilles 
dans la Nécropole de Vulci exécutées et publiées aux 
frais de S.E. le Prince Torlonia, par Stephane 


Gsell.” 
* * * 

The Reale Academia det Lincei has decided to begin 
immediately the publication of the antiquities of 
Falerii in the museum of the Villa of Papa Giulio, 
and has appointed for the purpose a commission of 
three members, viz., Professor Pigorini, for the part 
that is prehistorical; Professor Gamurrini, for the 
topographical, and Professor Milani, for the monu- 
mental and artistic portion of the collection. 


* ae * 

Professor Comparetti, of Florence, is contributing an 
article to the first of Italian literary periodicals, the 
bi-monthly Roman Nuova Antologia, on Aristotle’s 
‘Constitution of Athens.” The learned author, who 
has travelled much in the extreme North of Europe, 
has just completed an important work on Finnish 
folklore in connection with epic popular songs and 
the poems of Homer. The publication has been 
undertaken by the Royal Academy of the Zzucez. 


* 
Cav. F. Carta, librarian of the Biblioteca Estense at 
Modena, has discovered a copy of Dante’s Divina 
Commedia, preserved in the Biblioteca Nazionale di 
Milano, bearing the family arms of the poet on one 
of its pages. Now, as the original copy of the 
poet is not known, whence much uncertainty as to 
true readings, and a coat of arms painted in a volume 
may well be taken as a sign of ownership, it would 
not be unnatural to conclude that this MS. must have 
been prepared by the copyist for one of the two sons 
of Dante, Peter or James, a fact which gives imme- 
diately great value to the text. 


The publications of our local archzological societies 
extend now, in most cases, to a considerable number 
of volumes ; and it is highly desirable that an Index, 
either General, or of Rerum, Nominum, and Locorum, 
should be issued by such societies to their members. 
Matters of much interest, buried in a series of volumes, 
are otherwise only to be discovered by a long search 
in the Indexes of the several books. This has already 
been done by some societies. Such a ‘‘ General 
Index” to the first ten volumes of the Worfolk 
Archaologia, published by the Norfolk and Norwich 
Society, has been prepared by one of the hon. secs., 
the Rev. C. R. Manning, F.S.A., and will very 
shortly be in the hands of the subscribers. 


* * * 

Mr. M. H. Peacock, M.A., headmaster of the Wake- 
field Grammar School, is writing a history of that 
school from 1591 to 1891, which it is hoped will be 
ready for subscribers before the Tercentenary celebra- 
tion on November 19, 1891. It promises to be 
thoroughly done, and will throw new light on the 
history of Wakefield, especially during the Great 
Rebellion. Mr. W. H. Milnes, Wakefield, is the 
publisher, and the subscription price is 10s, 6d. 


Mr. John Whitham, chapter clerk of Ripon Cathedral, 
with the assistance of Rev. Thos. Thistle, M.A., has 
transcribed and translated the ‘‘ Services of St. Wilfrid 
according to the Use of Ripon,” from a manuscript 
book presented to the Dean and Chapter of Ripon 
Cathedral by the Marquis of Ripon, K.G.,'in 1874. 
These services are three, and are for commemorating 
the Birth, the Translation and the Deposition of St. 
Wilfrid, and they refer to certain incidents in his life. 
The MS. is of the date 1418; it has never been 
published, and no other copy of it is known to be in 
existence. It is proposed to issue the book at the 
price of 5s., if a sufficient number of subscribers are 
obtained. 


* x % 

Chancellor Ferguson, F.S.A., is editing the Boke of 
Recorde of the corporation of Kendal. It is the first 
minute book or register of the corporation acts, 
beginning on July 8, 1575. It is full of interest with 
regard to the social life and condition of the people, 
of their peculiar trade arrangements, and of the 
management of the concerns of a town in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries. The edition will be limited 
to 250 copies, issued by Mr. T. Wilson, of Kendal, 
at 12s. 6d. to subscribers only. 


SS 


Reviews and Motices 
of ew Books. 


[Publishers are requested to be so good as always to 
mark clearly the prices of books sent for review, as 
these notices are intended to be a practical aid to 
book-buying readers. | 


THE HALL or LawrorD HALL. By Francis Morgan 
Nichols, F.S.A. Zilés and Elvey, 29, New 
Bond Street. Crown 4to., pp. xxiv., 560. 
Price £2 2s. (Impression of 128 copies. ) 

This fine volume, which contains the record of an 
Essex house and of its proprietors from the Saxon 
times to the reign of Henry VIII., has grown out of a 
description of the hall of the author’s house, and of the 
shields of arms with which it is decorated, which was 
prepared many years ago for the purpose of supplying 
‘*copy” for a domestic printing-press, and without 
the slightest idea of publication. We are inclined to 
doubt if a single reader of these pages will be other- 
wise than thankful for the considerable extension of 
Mr. Nichols’ original plan; for what was originally 
intended to be a description of the contents and orna- 
ments of a single chamber has developed into a long 
(not ‘‘lengthy,” if you please, Mr. Nichols) and most 
enjoyable history of the manor and its owners. Law- 
ford Hall is situated in the most eastern part of the 
county of Essex, in the Hundred of Tendring. The 
house stands on the edge of the hill commanding the 
valley of the Stour, and looking eastward down the 
estuary into Harwich Harbour, and westward towards 
the county about Dedham and Stoke Nayland. The 
older hall was entirely removed about 1580 by Mr. 
Edward Waldegrave, and a half-timber house was 
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erected in its place round three sides of a court bearing 
the date 1583. This Elizabethan house was consider- 
ably altered in 1756, but without any part of it being 
pulled down. The series of shields which forms the 
string upon which this history of the manor and its 
owners is hung was placed in the entablature of the 
hall by the present proprietor and author during the 
first year of his ownership. 
The biographies of the successive owners of the 
hall and manor of Lawford touch upon various in- 
teresting points of English history. Thomas Martell, 
lord of Lawford, died in 1424, when the manor was 
purchased by no less a person than Humphrey, Duke 
of Gloucester, then Protector of the realm of England. 
His sudden and suspicious death in 1447 is described 
with much detail, and Mr. Nichols has succeeded in 
throwing a certain amount of new light on the 
mysterious surrounding circumstances by making 
use of certain records, hitherto unpublished, of the 
grants made of the duke’s property both in anticipa- 
tion of and immediately after his death. The full 
biography of Sir John Say, who was Under-Treasurer 
of England and Speaker of the House of Commons 
in the reigns of Henry VI. and Edward IV., and to 
whom Lawford was granted by the king for his life 
in 1447, is of much interest andvalue. He supported 
the restoration of Henry VI. in 1470, but was amongst 
those who were pardoned and restored to office by 
Edward IV. in the following year. In the next 
century the Lawford estates passed into the hands of 
William, Lord Mountjoy, of the family of Blount. 
Lord Mountjoy, during his minority, was twice at 
Paris under the tuition of Erasmus, who returned with 
his pupil to England in 1499 on his first visit to these 
shores. In this and in other particulars, the account 
of Lord Mountjoy in these pages contains much that 
is of interest and novel with regard to the literary 
history of his age. The biographies that follow, of 
the Marquis of Exeter and his wife (Gertrude Blount), 
bring us into the closest connection with the stirring 
domestic incidents of the reign of Henry VIII., such 
as the divorce of Anne Boleyn, the Holy Maid of 
Kent, the Pilgrimage of Grace, and the trials of Lord 
Exeter and Montague. We heartily hope that Mr. 
Nichols may have the health and leisure necessary to 
bring down this interesting work to the present time. 
The local and county history that are found in these 
pages make it a volume much to be desired by Essex 
collectors ; whilst the hitherto unpublished particulars 
relative to the Mountjoys and their Derbyshire estates 
at Barton-Blount are of value to those interested in 
the historic or manorial details of the midland shire. 
We have said enough, we hope, to show that it throws 
real light on the by-paths of our national history. In 
paper, type, margin, and uncut edges, the book is all 
that can be desired, and as only 128 copies were 
printed, including the presentation volumes, it is 
obvious that an early application should be made to 
Messrs. Ellis and Elvey by those who may desire to 
purchase. ; 


HISTORICAL ACCOUNT OF THE HUNDREDS OF CHIL- 
TERN IN OXFORDSHIRE. By Rev. M. T. Pear- 
man. John Potts, Banbury. 

Though this is only a pamphlet of twenty pages, 
and is a reprint from the Proceedings of the Oxford- 


shire Archzeological Society, we desire briefly to call 
special attention to it as of value in connection with 
the origin, growth, and local legislation of Hundreds, 
and as explanatory of the name or term of Ciltern of 
Chiltern. Skelton, from the fact that there was a 
stewardship of the Oxon Chilterns, was led to suppose 
that it was the office of profit under the crown for 
which members of Parliament vacate their seats. In 
this he has been followed by later writers. But that 
office is the stewardship of the Bucks Chilterns, which 
was first granted for the purpose in 1750, when John 
Pitt, member for Wareham, accepted the office of 
‘* Steward and Bailiff of the three Chilterne Hundreds 
of Stoke, Desborough, and Burnham in the county of 
Bucks. 


& & 

THE ARCHITECTURAL ANTIQUITIES OF THE ISLE OF 
WicuT. Collected, drawn, and published by 
Percy G. Stone, 16, Great Marlborough Street, 
W. Part I., folio, pp. 52. Forty-one plates, 
and numerous text illustrations. 

This work is to be completed in four parts, at a 
price of two guineas net to subscribers. The circular 
issued some months ago, and from which we quoted 
in our March number, sounded attractive, and from 
other information that reached us, we thought that it 
would be a desirable work; but if the remaining 
three parts are at all equal to their forerunner, our 
anticipations will be much surpassed. It is emphati- 
cally a good book, and is remarkably cheap at the 
subscription price. We had jotted down a few points 
for special criticism both in the letter-press and draw- 
ings, but as there is much pressure on our space we 
reserve any comments until after the receipt of another 
part. 


eo & 

THE GOODWINS OF HARTFORD, Connecticut, descen- 
dants of William and Ozias Goodwin. Compiled 
for James Junius Goodwin. Brown and Gross, 
Hartford, U.S., and Zzppincott, London. 8vo., 
pp. xii., 798. Price not stated. 

This is a valuable and most painstaking genealogical 
work, The greater part of it will have no immediate 
concern with English readers, save those perchance 
of the name and family ; but the opening essays upon 
the Goodwins of East Anglia, by Rev. Dr. Jessopp, 
and by Mr. Henry F. Waters, are of deeper and 
more widespread interest. William and Ozias Good- 
win were two of the little band of the Braintree 
colonis!s who arrived on board the Zzoz at Boston on 
September 16, 1632, and who were the founders of 
the important city of Hartford, Connecticut. The 
volume contains a variety of pedigree tables, and is 
further illustrated with twelve handsome portraits of 
distinguished Goodwins. 


& 

PLEASANTRIES FROM THE ‘‘ BLUE Box.” Edited 
by W. H. K. Wright, F.R.H.S. Elliot Stock. 
Post 8vo., pp. xvii., 292. Price not stated. 

This is a selection of papers written in the ‘‘ thirties ” 
by members of the ‘‘ Blue Friars,” a literary club of 
Plymouth. The editor appropriately prefaces this 
collection of humorous odds and ends by an intro- 
ductory chapter on ‘‘ Clubs, Literary and Whimsical ;” 
it is good reading, and for our own part we prefer it 
to anything else in this pleasant-looking volume. The 
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book only, however, demands passing notice at our 
hands, as the pages contain nothing distinctively anti- 


quarian. 
. & 2... 
Owing to the INDEX for vol. xxiii. being incorporated 


with this issue, various reviews and notices of new 
books are unavoidably held over. 








Correspondence, 


THE LIGHTS OF A MEDIAEVAL CHURCH. 
(Vol. xxiii., p. 247.) 


With your permission, I should like to make a few 
remarks which may tend to illustrate Mr. Peacock’s 
interesting article. 

First, then, I think that the terms of the bequests 
to the lights imply that there were no less than seven 
Images of the Blessed Virgin Mary at this time (1536) 
in the church of Horncastle. With the exception of 
the first, ‘‘ Our Lady of Grace” (of which presently), 
we can tell where these Images were situated—namely: 
in St. Nicholas’ Choir ; at the end of the high altar ; 
at the font ; on the south side of the church ; on the 
north side of the church ; and in the porch. 

These Images do not necessarily imply an altar ; 
ana certainly at the font and in the porch there would 
not be one ; but they probably represented the Blessed 
Virgin Mary in different aspects. 

An Image of Our Lady was very frequently to be 
found in the porches of our parish churches ; there 
was one in the church of St. Mary Redcliffe at Bristol, 
one in the chapel of Dundry, and one in the church of 
Walton-in-Gordano.* It was usual, of course, to burn 
lights before these Images; and I have frequently 
found bequests of lights to be burnt before one during 
the time of divine service on Sundays and holy days. + 

Sometimes a torch was daily to be lighted at the 
time of the elevation of the Host. 

“T wit to the church of Hundmanby . . . a torch 
to burne daily at the levacion while he wyll endure,” 
to the intent that they shall specially pray for the soul 
of Henry, Earl of Northumberland.— Zest. Zdor., iv. 
203 (see also p. 128). 

*“Our Lady of Grace” would seem to be con- 
trasted with *‘Our Lady of Pity” in the will of 
Nicholas Talbot, made June 8, 1501 ;¢ if he dies 
within seven miles of Great Berkhampstead, he desires 
to be buried there in the Chapel of Our Lady “‘ betwyx 
the ymage of our Lady of Pyte and the ymage of oure 
Lady of G@ce ” in the parish church of the said town. 

‘Our Lady of Grace” may be identical with ‘‘ our 
Lady Mild ”;§ this latter representation has, as far as 
we know, not been met with except in the instance 
given in the footnote, and is supposed to represent 
the Blessed Virgin Mary smiling on the Babe in her 


* See Wells Wills, pp. 17, 76, 179. 

t See Zest. Ebor., iv. 105, 132. 

t Bury Wills (Camden Society), p. 85. 
§ Wells Wills, p. 105. 
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bosom, as contrasted with ‘‘ Our Lady of Pity,” where 
she is weeping over her Son who is dead, with His 
head resting on her lap. 

St. Tronyan.—I suggest, as a possible explanation, 
that this may be St. Ronan (if pronounced quickly 
the sound is much the same), a bishop and hermit, 
commemorated June 1, and made famous by Sir 
Walter Scott’s St. Ronan’s Well. 

The subject of ‘‘ Lights in Churches” is worthy of 
more study than it has hitherto received from anti- 
quaries ; much information is to be gathered from the 
five volumes of Zestamenta Eboracensia which have 
been issued by the Surtees Society, but the absence of 
an ‘‘ Index Rerum ” makes this a somewhat laborious 


task. 
F, W. WEAVER. 


Milton-Clevedon, Somerset, May 30, 1891. 


[Three correspondents have suggested that the seven 
lights to the Virgin in Horncastle Church may have 
had reference to the ‘*‘ Seven Sorrows of our Lady.” 
—Ep.] 


HANDPRINTS AND FOOTPRINTS. 
(Vol. xxiii., p. 209.) 


Miss Stokes’ most interesting paper on the prints 
of feet and hands, which have been reputed to be 
miraculous, touches on a very large subject which has 
not received the attention it deserves. The belief in 
these holy footsteps seems to pervade the whole world, 
and to have been accepted by persons between whom 
there were the widest divergencies in faith. In some 
instances the outlines of feet may be traced, but in 
many cases it requires an active exercise of the imagin- 
ative faculty to see the form of a human foot in what, 
to the ordinary observer, seems a mere hole of most 
indefinite shape. Such is the case with regard to the 
foot-marks of John Wesley, reputed to have been 
miraculously stamped on his father’s tombstone, on 
one of the occasions on which he preached therefrom. 
I have frequently examined these marks, and have a 
careful rubbing of them. Miss Stokes alludes to this 
piece of modern superstition near the end of her 
paper. It may not be known to her, as it certainly 
is not to many of the readers of the Antiguary, that 
a careful engraving of these holes appeared in an 
extinct magazine called the Sacrésty, in illustration 
of a paper, by the Rev. J. T. Fowler, on ‘‘ John 
Wesley’s Footprints.”* 

Mr. Fowler took great pains with the subject. His 
paper is well worth attention by all who are interested 
in folklore. Mr. Fowler says that these holes are 
‘sections of laminated ferruginous concretions.” In 
this he is, no doubt, correct. 

I have heard persons, who do not know Lincoln- 
shire from long residence therein, speak as if they 
doubted the existence of such an absurd example of 
modern superstition. They are, however, quite wrong. 
How it may be at the present moment I am not pre- 
pared to say, but I know that the truth of this story 
was a popular article of belief but a few years ago, 
which, had anybody called in question, he would have 
been looked upon as a dangerous sceptic. As a case 


* November, 1871, p. 290. 
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in point, I may mention that of a person now dead, 
who was for many years a schoolmaster in the Isle of 
Axholme. He was on most subjects a well-informed 
man ; certainly not more superstitious than his neigh- 
bours. He received the legend without having, as 
far as one could see, any lingering doubt of the matter. 
In reply to some remarks made by my father, calling 
the story in question, he replied that ‘‘ with God all 
things are possible,” and went on to give it as his 
opinion that the miracle had been permitted for the 
sake of attesting the Divine approval of John Wesley’s 
mission. 

Diligent search would show that these foot and 
hand marks are much more common than is generally 
supposed. Jacob Grimm says, ‘‘On almost all our 
German mountains are to be seen footmarks of gods 
and heroes, indicating places of ancient worship, ¢.g., 
of Brunhild on the Taunus, of Gibich and Dietrich 
on the Hartz.”* It would not be difficult to add 
many other examples to those which Miss Stokes has 
furnished. For example, Miss Louisa Stuart Costello 
tells of a footprint attributed to our Blessed Lord 
which was formerly in the convent of St. Croix,t and 
a similar object is said to have been long venerated in 
Westminster Abbey.t At Dull in Scotland the late 
Bishop Forbes records that there is a natural fissure in 
the rock which goes by the name of the footmark of 
St. Eonan—that is, St. Adamnan.§ A footprint of 
St. Patrick was believed to exist on a stone in the 
Irish island known as St. Patrick’s Purgatory.|| The 
impression of the feet of our Blessed Lady are believed 
still to exist at Toledo.— A neighbouring clergyman, 
an intimate friend, has told me that, during a time 
of religious excitement about forty years ago at 
a public meeting at Bolton-le- Moors, one of the 
speakers, an Anglican clergyman, alluded to a 
miraculous footprint of George Marsh, one of the 
Protestant sufferers in the reign of Mary I. This 
mark is on a stone at Smithills, near Bolton. My 
friend says that the speaker seemed to believe that 
this object had been formed supernaturally, and adds 
that the speech was reported in the Bolton newspapers 
of the time. 

Holy footmarks are not the only ones which have 
been believed in. There is a devil’s footmark on the 
ruins of St Pancras’s Church at Canterbury, an en- 
graving of which may be seen in the Sacristy,** and 
another at Hood Hill in the North Riding of York- 
shire, concerning which the tradition is that the fiend 
appeared in a rock and endeavoured to confute the 
early Christian missionaries, When he failed in this 
he took flight, the rock sticking to his foot until it fell 
where now it lies.t+f What seems to be a devil’s hoof- 
mark is let into the churchyard wall of Gudensberg, 





* Teutonic Mythology. Tr. Stallybrass, vol. iii., 

. 1313. 
. + Béarne and the Pyrences, vol. i., p. 111. 

~ Palmer’s Life of Philip Howard, p. 42. 

§ Kalendars of Scottish Saints, p. 266. 

| Lavington, Zxthusiasm of Methodists and Papists, 
ed. 1820, p. 392. 

| A Year in Spain, by a Young American, 1831, 
vol. ii., p. 36. 

** August, 1871, p 284. 
tt Sacristy, November, 1871, p. 291. 





Germany.* The half-mythic hero Roland, of whom we 
know so little in authentic history, but who stands forth 
so grandly in the romance literature of the medizeval 
time, has left behind him the mark of his horse’s 
hoof. Miss Costello had seen it. She says: ‘‘ An 
enormous plateau of rock seemed to bar our further pro- 
gress; and beside it we rested beneath a gigantic 
chestnut, which threw its naked arms far across the 
ravine below, and when covered with leaves must 
have been a majestic tree. . A hugh stone lay amongst 
others near it, and this was pointed out by our guide 
as the identical stone thrown by Roland in his anger 
when his horse’s foot slipped over the rock at the 
edge of which he stood. The print made by the hoof 
as it slid along the surface is clearly visible to poetical 
eyes. "+ 

We can none of us forget how, on the margin of 
Lake Regillus, a horse’s hoof was imprinted in the 
volcanic rock, from the beautiful use Macaulay has 
made of the legend in his grand ballad. 

Alban Butler, the learned author of the Zzves of the 
Saints, mentions the reputed footprints of our Blessed 
Lord on the rock from which He is believed to have 
ascended into heaven. Butler collected on this sub- 
ject the testimonies of many of the Fathers as to the 
belief of their own times, and quotes Casaubon, who 
spoke of it as ‘‘a wonder well deserving credit.” 

EDWARD PEACOCK. 

Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 





* Grimm, vol, iv., 1320, cf. 1396. 

+ Béarne and the Pyrenees, vol. ii, p. 385. 

+ Moveable Feasts, Fasts, and other Annual Ob- 
servances, Ed. 1852, vol. ii., p. 56. 


NOTE TO PUBLISHERS.—We shall be particularly 
obliged to publishers if they will always state the price 
of books sent for review. 


Manuscripts cannot be returned unless stamps are 
enclosed. 


It would be well if those proposing to submit MSS. 
would first write to the Editor stating the subject and 
manner of treatment, 


Whilst the Editor will be glad to give anyassistance he 
can to archeologists on archaeological subjects, he desires 
to remind certain correspondents that letters contain- 
ing queries can only be inserted in the “ ANTIQUARY” 
of of general interest, or on some new subject ; nor 
can he undertake to reply privately, or through the 
‘* ANTIQUARY,” ¢o questions of the ordinary nature 
that sometimes reach him.. No attention is paid to 
anonymous communications or would-be contributions. 


Communications for the Editor should be addressed 
© Antiquary, Barton-le-Street, Malton.” 

Our contributor Mr. F. Haverfield, F.S.A., Lane- 
ing College, Shoreham, will be grateful for information 
at any time forwarded to him direct of any Roman 
finds, and also of reprints or numbers of provincial 
archeological journals containing articles on such 
subjects. 








